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S. E. Shakespeare Festival / #5 In A Series / 


ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE — Hundreds of theater lovers thrilled to these immortal 
words from “As You Like It’”’ when the Southeastern Shakespeare Festival made its debut in 
Atlanta this summer. Produced by Atlanta’s own Academy Theatre, the bard’s 

delightful comedy was presented in rotation with “Richard II,” and “King Lear” for a month 
at the Emory Alumni Memorial Building. The festival, the South’s first and one of the 
few in the country, is a welcome addition to Atlanta’s cultural diet. » There are 

many ways modern banking can contribute to your enjoyment of the good Atlanta life. For 
example, you will find that a carefully worked out plan for your estate gives a real boost to your 
peace of mind. Today C&S has on file wills naming the bank as executor and trustee of 
property totaling over one billion dollars. We would welcome the opportunity to work with 
you, your attorney and your underwriter in developing a plan that is exactly “‘as you like it.” 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia Cs > ASSETS: 235,000 customers ; $679,000,000 
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The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished —is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant to 
mankind. It is equivalent to a library of 
1,000 books, bringing you the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized lead- 
ers in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you’ll 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 


WHAT IS YOUR 
CONVERSATIONAL 1.Q.? 


Almost everybody likes to talk, but some people can express 
themselves better than others. These people seem to know 
something about almost everything, and, regardless of the topic 
being discussed, they can contribute to the conversation. 
Naturally, they feel at ease in any group. But people are not 
born with this ability ... they learn it. 


They learn it by cultivating an interest in current events 

and their causes. They read and study a variety of subjects, soak 
up information from newspapers, good magazines and books. 
They form their opinions carefully and can support what they 
say with authority. More than likely, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
holds a prominent place in their home, readily available for 
reference on any subject. Their efforts are rewarded with the 
respectful attention of others, when they speak. 





New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now... pay later! 





science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the largest 
and most complete reference set pub- 
lished in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 


ment Plan. 


| Name. 


This kind of conversational ability and social assurance is 

not difficult to acquire, especially with Encyclopaedia Britannica 
giving you complete, authoritative information on any topic. 
Whatever interests you . . . whatever subject is of current 
interest to your group .. . you will find it thoroughly and 
thoughtfully discussed in the pages of Britannica. For every 
adult, Encyclopaedia Britannica offers an invaluable aid to 
increased conversational ability and social assurance. 
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Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where educa- 
tion is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you . . . without cost or 
obligation . . . a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Send no money. It’s 
yours, absolutely free! However, to avoid 
disappointment, mail the coupon today 
before it slips your mind. 


t 
5 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. NM 459 | 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your colorful Preview Book- | 
let which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
| BRITANNICA —and complete information on how I may obtain this 
| magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Pay- | 
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= In Canada, write E. B. Ltd., 207 Queen’s Quay West, Toronto 1, Ont.-— 









A MESSAGE TO OUR SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS: 





“SOUTHERN'S 


ACCENT 
- a 
IS ON YOU!” 


MARK IT WELL! Today on our railroad, as 
never before, Southern’s accent is on you! 


In recent years, we have spent well over 
500 million dollars and made many bold, 
imaginative moves to improve, diversify 
and extend our freight service and facilities. 
One thought has been uppermost — to give 
you the kind of rail freight transportation 
you want, at a price just as low as we can 
make it and still return a fair profit to us. 






This emphasis on you, our shippers and 
receivers, is resulting in rail service tailor- 
made to the specific needs of industry and 
individuals. 


Containerized freight-piggyback-service... 
freight cars custom-designed and special- 
built ... electronic yards... ribbon rail... 
centralized traffic control... microwave 
communications systems... all these are 
indicative of the giant strides taken to give 
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you better rail service. But they tell only 
part of the story! 


To assure the closest possible coordination 
of Southern’s service and sales functions, 
we have created the new post of Executive 
Vice-President with jurisdiction over our 
Operating and Traffic Departments. To 
give faster, more effective action on pricing 
matters, we have consolidated our rates and 
divisions offices. And to make available to 





eligible customers the advantages of more 
time in which to pay freight bills, we have 
liberalized credit terms on carload freight. 


All of this is the prologue. More is to come! 
Because now, more than ever, Southern is 
accenting the needs of the shippers and the 
receivers it serves. 


Try us and see if you don’t agree that 
Southern’s accent is on you! 


6X 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 








Her husband calls her a genius. 


Why? Because she budgets her time and 
energy as well as the family income, and 
she knows a real value when she sees it. 


Proof: She participated in Georgia Power 
Company’s home wiring plan that pays from 
$50 to $200 toward the installation of ade- 
quate service entrance wiring. 

Result: This young family is living better 
... electrically. They are enjoying the com- 


A CiTrTIZEN WHEREVER WE 


SERVE POWER 


fort, convenience and economy of adequate 
home wiring. And they have the assurance 
of ‘“housepower” to handle any electric appli- 
ances they may add later. 


P.S. Why don’t you contact an electrical 
contractor, electric appliance dealer or Geor- 
gia Power Company office for full details on 
this wonderful home wiring plan? (There 
may be a genius in your family, too!) 
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RASCO HELPS INDUSTRY 
KEEP DRY, WARM AND EFFICIENT 


Industrial maintenance products from Reynolds Aluminum Supply Company’s 
eleven big service centers help industry keep the rain out, the heat in and the 
machines running. RASCO stocks all kinds of maintenance products, from 
stainless steel pipe and tubing to plywood, and everything in between. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS - INDUSTRIAL METALS 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 


General Office: 756 West Peachtree, Atlanta Georgia 
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Opie L. Shelton 


me of my best Atlanta friends 
know me well enough to sug- 
gest occasionally that I make too 
many references to Baton Rouge, 


the city from whence I come to 
this, our new home. They are 
right, I am sure. People get tired 
of hearing someone talk incessant- 
ly about “now, back in Oldtown 
here is the way we did it.” If 
things were so great back in Old- 
town, they would like to ask, why 
the devil didn’t you stay there? 
They have a point there, even if it isn’t a valid one. 

Loyalty isn’t something that one develops over- 
night, whether it be loyalty to a person, an 
institution or even a city. Loyalty is something 
which develops over a period of time. If the loyalty 
is genuine and deep-rooted it must be earned, 
strengthened by the sharing of success and failures, 
of good times and of evil times. And it isn’t some- 
thing which can be cast aside lightly in exchange 
for the new. 

One can’t spend ten years in a city without form- 
ing either a love for, or antipathy for that city, its 
people and its institutions. It just so happens that 
I retain a real and lasting love for every city in 
which my family and I have ever lived. Each holds 
fond memories for me that I will never forget. I 
am glad, deeply glad, that this is true. 

Sure, there are those who sell their loyalties 
just as a product is sold in a supermarket. Such 
loyalty is worth just exactly what these mercenaries 
charge. Not one cent more. Believe me, it doesn’t 


take long for the newcomer to At- 
lanta to develop a fierce and 
abiding loyalty to this city. It isn’t 
a sometime thing, either. It’s a 
solid, lasting sort of affinity. 

Most great cities have their 
boosters, those who swear by 
them. Even such giants as New 
York and Los Angeles have those 
who swear undying loyalty and 
who will debate to the death the 
Fine-Place-To-Visit-But-No- 
Place-To-Live Cult. 

Atlanta may have more than its share of dedi- 
cated sons and daughters. There’s just something 
about this city that draws people close to its bosom. 
Thank heavens, though, these Atlanta Boosters 
aren’t of the blind variety. They are for their city, 
right or wrong, but they don’t gloss over the city’s 
shortcomings once they evidence themselves. If 
there is something wrong with Atlanta, they say, 
then let’s correct it. Of such stuff great cities are 
built. 

Titles mean nothing to me. There is only one I 
covet. Twenty years from now when I retire I would 
feel that my life had been a success if just one per- 
son would say, “He was Atlanta’s most devoted 
salesman.” If that happens then I’ll be happy. 

In the meantime, gentle reader, if I do slip oc- 
casionally and say a nice word about Oldtown, 
please forgive me. It doesn’t mean that I love At- 
lanta less; it merely means that loyalties, to me, 
aren’t cast aside lightly. I just ain’t built that way. 
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A’ the basic idea for this issue of 
ATLANTA MAGAZINE started tak- 
ing form early last month, an old 
argument was raised. It was the 
same argument which had plagued 
staff meetings before the August is- 
sue, the July issue, the June issue, 
and the May issue. The crux of the 
matter: With ‘transportation’ as the 
theme of the September number, how 
much space should be devoted to that 
subject —and how much to other, 
unrelated subjects? 

There were enough ads already 
sold to support eleven major stories, 
plus several standing departments. 
Here’s how the argument ended: 
transportation has many facets, in- 
cluding traffic (see page 49), buses 
(see page 45), new ideas in transpor- 
tation (see page 18), and, of course, 
moving people and things (see page 
28). So we closed the subject and 
moved on to other things, like Yan- 
kees (see page 38), mayors (see page 
26), kids going back to school (see 
page 33), and United Appeal (see 
page 41). 
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Then the magazine business 
started getting ugly. The ‘Moving 
People & Things’ story, which was to 
serve as the major transportation 
article, began to look like a book. 
Trucking, if handled properly, would 
require ten to fifteen pages; the 
same was true of railroads. We had 
intended to cover the taxicab busi- 
ness in that story, but research made 
it immediately obvious that too much 
interesting material would be missed. 
So Sara Pacher wrote a separate 
story — (see page 24). Traffic courts 
and judges and policemen were, we 
found, interesting sorts. Out went 
Carol Ippolito... (see page 47). And 
on and on. We’ve decided to do a 
‘Railroad Issue’ and a ‘Trucking Is- 
sue.’ We’ve also decided to continue 
the argument until the next staff 
meeting. 


AWARDS FOR ATLANTA 


So as not to appear immodest — 
(which we are) — we’ll mention this 
and move right along. 


At the annual Awards Dinner of 
the Atlanta Art Directors’ Club, AT- 
LANTA MAGAZINE came away with 
three first-place plaques—for the 
June cover by Norman Kohn, the 
“General Motors In Atlanta” layout 
in the May, 1961, issue, and for ty- 
pography. The July cover received a 
Merit Award. 


Next day, at a luncheon in the 
Capital City Club, the national Mead 
Award of Excellence was presented 
to ATLANTA MAGAZINE for its July 
issue. 


FORTUNE 500 LIST 


Familiar with the FORTUNE 500? 

The new list of the 500 largest 
industrial corporations in the United 
States is out...GM is first, Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) is second, then Ford, 
GE, U. S. Steel, etc. The Chamber 
has checked the list to see who among 
the top 500 have operations in At- 
lanta. Here are the results: 354 of 
the top 500 have Atlanta offices... 
40 of the 50 largest transportation 
companies have operations here... 
43 of the 50 top insurance companies 
have offices here... and 24 of the 50 
largest merchandising firms have 
stores or offices here. 


It’s a remarkable record. No other 
city in the South — and few others in 
the nation — can offer such solid evi- 
dence as a center of industry. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES 


A brilliant 33-year-old real estate 
man named Robert Futterman has 
written a book called THE FUTURE OF 
OUR CITIES. In it he analyzes the ele- 
ments that affect a city’s life or 
death. Then, on a city-by-city basis, 
he discusses the strong and weak 
points of fifteen or so metropolitan 
areas. What makes the book exciting 
is the fact that his praise and crit- 
icism of the cities never give away 
his own hometown. Every city gets 
the same look — the cautious, careful 
observations of a man about to invest 
his last hundred million dollars in a 
city not his own. 

Some of his comments on Atlanta: 
“Sheer weight of publicity releases 
made the West and Southwest seem 
the big boom areas of the last dec- 
ade, but there is a case to be made 
for the argument that the great 
American blast-off in the years since 
the war has come in the deep South. 
And this city ...is as much the cen- 
ter of Dixie as Paris is of France.” 

Further down: “Atlanta’s secret 
may be that it has no orientation: it 
is a center point, with the surround- 
ing countryside oriented to it.” 

Problems: “Atlanta’s worst prob- 
lem in the next few years will prob- 
ably be governmental. Despite all the 
efforts to bring industry to the state, 
Georgia as a whole is still pretty 
much a backwoods proposition, with 
a long if not noble tradition of hatred 
for the city slicker.” 

Futterman notes in passing that 
he is already building a hotel here. 
That’s called putting your money 
where your mouth is. 


JAZZ FESTIVAL 


The Jaycees are cooking on a prop- 
osition which may be interesting. A 
committee has been formed and as- 
signed the awesome responsibility of 
fund-raising for the club. And, since 
this club spends more money and 
time on more worthwhile community 
projects than most, funds must be 
raised annually. Raising money these 
days is no trick; the club raises a 
very substantial sum every year 
for underprivileged children in its 
Empty Stocking Fund campaign. 
What they need now, though, is a 
businesslike fund-raising project — 
this one for the club treasury. They 
need, then, three things: (1) An 
idea which will attract enough peo- 
ple paying enough money to allow 

















them a possible profit. (2) Then they need manage- 
ment from within the Jaycee organization. Having 
been stung on profit-making ventures before, they 
know that good ideas coupled with poor manage- 
ment is costly. (3) Lastly, they need a profit- 
making venture which will earn money and, at the 
same time, further enhance the already good image 
of their club. 

A jazz festival has been suggested. It worked in 
Dallas, Texas, and other cities; it also fell flat in 
some areas. When it was determined that a jazz 
festival had the prospect of making money, the 
question was, “Will the city support it, not as a 
Jaycee project, but as a good source of an evening’s 
entertainment worth a sum of money to them?” 
Marketing Services Company, an independent re- 
search organization which conducts reader surveys 
for this magazine, agreed to take a survey with 
the idea of establishing interest. The company gave 
its services at no charge. 

Here are the results: 89 percent of the persons 
interviewed (mostly businessmen with some in- 
terest in jazz) thought such a project could be 
successful ...67 percent said they would pay to at- 
tend ...61 percent offered to help in planning the 
project...78 percent thought the Jaycees could 
handle the project. 

The Jaycees learned from the survey one major 
fact: everyone agreed that top talent wonld be 
needed ... and mediocre talent would probably flop. 
The club is now moving further on the project. 
These are buSinessmen...they want a successful 
project. There are other angles to be considered, 
and they are now considering them. Want to help? 
Call the Jaycee office. w rt we 








Now! Save as you go... 
with First Federal’s new 


GEORGE W. WEST, JR., PRESIDENT 
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What’s in 


@&tlanta is world headquarters for Mead Packaging, an old Atlanta firm formerly 
known as Atlanta Paper Company. Che famous Painting of the Year competition, 
originated and sponsored by Mead Packaging, has helped spread the story of Atlan- 
ta’s cultural achievements throughout the nation. (This year, the exhibition will 
travel to nine cities: New Orleans, Cleveland, Kansas City, Knoxville, Dallas, 
Sarasota, Cincinnati, Andover, Mass., Nashville and Memphis.) The Painting of the 
Year is only one of Mead’s many contributions to civic affairs, in which the com- 
pany has always had a deep interest. ike the company’s interest in civic affairs, 
its interest in its employees goes deep. Ideal working conditions and unusual em- 
ployee benefits make employment by Mead very desirable. €@nd, beyond this, 
Mead’s economic impact on Atlanta is great! The company provides jobs for 1,450 
people .. . with payrolls exceeding 7.5 million dollars annually .. . in Atlanta alone! 
Zot only Atlanta benefits, however. Through its kraft mills and pulp and paper 
divisions, Mead provides additional jobs and payrolls for 6,800 people throughout 
the state of Georgia! Ehe Mead Packaging that is produced in Atlanta is distributed 
throughout the world, through Mead Packaging affiliates in Canada and Europe. 
So the impact of Mead is far-reaching! €@™nd it reaches right into your own home, 
too. The good things that come in Mead packages and containers include everything 
from Ato Z (including B for Bottle Master and C for Cluster-Pak). In fact, more 
than half the soft drinks sold are carried home in one or the other of these Mead 
multi-packs. So we say, Mead Packaging is a part of Atlanta's future. . . and 
Atlanta’s future is a part of everything we do at Mead. 


Mead Pac kag i ng a division of The Mead Corporation 
(Formerly Atlanta Paper Company) 950 Marietta St. NW, Atlanta, Georgia 
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MDE ARNE OE 
1,114,236 passengers 
fold - Mame] | Mel eleole| ce ial 


.in a single year, at the 
Atlanta Airport Terminal alone. 
Every day, 348 busses, 70 truck 
transports . . . 3,053 air passen- 
gers and 46 tons of air mail and 
cargo...13 mainlines of 7 rail- 
roads...are in and out of Atlan- 
ta, keeping American people and 
American products on the move. 
Rich’s is proud to be a part of 
this vital, thriving city that 
began at the end of a railroad, 
and grew up to be one of the 
busiest transportation centers 
in all of America. 
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ATLANTA BORN ATLANTA OWNED 
ATLANTA MANAGED 











--eCount on Trust Company Experience? 


Over $3,000,000,000 in export-import trade is handled annually 

through the Southeastern Customs Districts. If you would like to 

participate in this profitable business, the Trust Company of Georgia 

offers the most experienced and comprehensive service available in CGomPANY 
this area. Trust Company International services are many and 

varied, and can be tailored to fit your specific needs. Contact the or Georcia 
Trust Company of Georgia for full information without obligation. Where Bonking is a Plecsure 


Atlanta Member FDIC 
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ED SMITH 


Forward Atlanta General Chairman 


FORWARD ATLANTA PASSES GOAL 

The members of the Forward Atlanta Drive had 
all rights to cheer at the final Forward Atlanta Re- 
port Breakfast. The drive had gone over the top in 
the effort to raise $1,500,000. The success of the 
campaign, which officially closed Friday, Septem- 
ber 8th, is an outstanding tribute to the pride 
and faith which Atlanta businessmen have in their 
city. Aside from obtaining $1,636,872.50 from over 
1,000 firms, the Chamber was able to add 110 new 
members to the roster. Many “untapped” sources 
are still expected to join the drive to keep Atlanta’s 
regional leadership in the face of strong competi- 
tion from other Southern cities. 

Steps are already being taken to carry out the 
program. On September 15, the enlarged staff of 
the Industrial Bureau of the Chamber will move 
into more spacious quarters, enabling them to ex- 
pand their present activities. 

At Georgia Tech several major studies on the 
city are under way, and new research personnel 
have been added to the Chamber staff. 

An advertising campaign is being prepared by 
Tucker Wayne and Company. Appearing in nation- 
wide publications, these vivid, distinctive ads will 
be backed up by a direct mail program. 

In the meantime, the Chamber staff will take the 
initiative in creating better relations with the news 
media, personal contact with industrial prospects, 
organizing tours for visitors, and producing a team 
of qualified speakers to tell the Atlanta story to 
visitors and out-of-state groups. 








“Wielcome 
pVoler-ige 


DELT 





The warmth of Southern Skies 
clings to the wings of Delta Jets, 
even at 600 mph. And in the 
cabin, all the graciousness of the 
Old South is rekindled in a serv- 
ice which is personal, quick and 
exceedingly thoughtful. 





lin. © 
DOELTA 
the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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| NOW A MILLION-FIFTY 
|  Atlantans are prone to think of 
Atlanta as a “City of a Million” — 
period. But the fact is, since the 1960 
Census, a person has been added to 
© | the population at a rate of one every 
16%% minutes, a total gain of 32,000. 
| Quite a few people have died, of 
course, but the birth rate has con- 
| tinued at fairly high levels. And 
though some people have moved 
away, thousands have moved into the 
five county area. In fact, the nu- 
merical gain in the past year exceeded 
the average of the preceding decade. 
Atlanta is now a city of 1,049,000. 


THE CHAMBER AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

Moving people and things natural- 
ly receives a large amount of atten- 
tion from the Chamber in a trans- 
portation center such as Atlanta. In 
the past few weeks, here are some of 
the things that have occupied the 
Chamber’s Aviation, Rapid Transit, 
and Expressways Committees: 

The Aviation Committee has 
drawn up a resolution to establish 
Atlanta as an International Airport. 
An investigation has shown that 
existing physical facilities at the 
Atlanta Airport are now adequate 
for handling port-of-entry opera- 
tions. Customs, Immigration, Public 
Health, and Agriculture are already 
maintaining important regional or 
district offices in Atlanta. Govern- 
ment records also show that air 
traffic between Atlanta and points 
out of the country is now sufficient 
to warrant such a move. 

The Rapid Transit Committee is 
preparing a draft outlining legisla- 
tion needed to set up a State-created 
transit authority for financing and 
operating the Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit System. A copy of this draft 
will be sent to respective County Del- 
egations to the State Legislature, to 
County Commissioners and the At- 
lanta City Government. 

The Expressway Committee of the 
_ Atlanta Chamber received an official 
commendation from the Fulton Coun- 
| ty Grand Jury in the September 

presentments. 

The jurors termed Expressway 
| Chairman Rawson Haverty’s status 
| report on Atlanta area projects un- 
| der construction and those yet to be 
| let an “excellent presentation.” 
| “In the interest of publicizing our 
| findings to the citizens of Greater 

continued on page 53 
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¢¢ ¥ Want to take this opportunity to congratulate Governor Vandiver, 
Mayor Hartsfield of Atlanta, Chief of Police Jenkins, Superinten- 
dent of Schools Letson and all of the parents, students and citizens 
of Atlanta, Georgia, for the responsible, law abiding manner in which 
four high schools were desegregated today. 
“This was the result of vigorous efforts for months by the officials 
of Atlanta and by groups of citizens throughout the community. 
“Their efforts have borne fruit in the orderly manner in which the 
desegregation was carried out with dignity and without incident. 
“Too often in the past such steps have been marred by violence and 
disrespect for law. 

“I strongly urge the officials and citizens of all communities which 
face this difficult transition in the coming weeks and months to look 
closely at what Atlanta has done and to meet their responsibility, as 
the officials of Atlanta and Georgia have done, with courage, tolerance 
and, above all, with respect for the law.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Press Conference, August 30, 1961 
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salute from the“ground crew” 


From an air line with only 10 planes to a major trunk line 
flying a $150 million fleet of modern aircraft across the 
continent and as far as South America... That’s the 
soaring story of Delta Air Lines these last 16 years. And 
throughout all that period, BDA has been privileged to 
serve and grow with these fast-moving pioneers. In fact, 
it was in order to serve them better that BDA in 1951 
moved its headquarters offices from New Jersey to Atlanta. 
This year, as we round out our tenth year on Dixie’s “‘Ad- 
vertising Avenue,” we are proud as ever to be counted 
among Delta’s hard-working “ground crew.” 


Burke [owling Adams. ine. 
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EDITORIALS 


Somebody Up There Likes Us 
Columbia, §.C., Has a Word 


od Bless America, but with special emphasis on 
Columbia, capitol of the great state of South 
Carolina. It seems that two separate groups in that 
city were asked to spell out what constituted great- 
ness in a city, elements which would prevent great- 
ness, and their own personal opinions as to the great 
cities of America, ranked in order of preference. 
Well, bless your heart, both of the groups came up 
with the same choice as America’s greatest city. 
Right, they chose Atlanta over all of the other cities 
of the nation. There has always existed a warm 
friendship between the two cities, but after such a 
vote of confidence Columbia heads the list of kissing 
cousins so far as we are concerned. Elements which 
the two groups considered essential for greatness 
included 1) People—they must have a desire for 
progress, backed up by a willingness to work and 
pay for it; there must be leaders and followers; 
there must be a belief in a Supreme Being, 2) Econ- 
omy—it should be diversified with continued 
growth, sound government, a suitable tax structure, 
good planning, 3) Physical—in a great city there 
should be outstanding facilities, including cultural, 
recreational, schools, medical, housing and beauty. 
Undesirable elements a great city must not have 
included complacency, friction, moral irresponsi- 
bility and close proximity to a large community. 
The ranking of other cities selected by the Colum- 
bians included New York City, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, Houston, Jacksonville, Seattle, Denver, Tulsa 
and Los Angeles. 


Angry Young Men Can Be 
A Real Community Asset 


Ansry young men have the potential to be one of 

the community’s greatest assets. These young 
Turks who flatly refuse to follow a course just be- 
cause it is conventional to do so will often anger us 
by breaking with our time-honored way of think- 
ing; but they are, and we must admit it, provoca- 
tive. They make us think, whether we like it or not. 
What was good enough to satisfy yesterday’s de- 
mands is not always sufficient for today. History 
has shown that its course is most frequently 
changed by those people who break the tradition 
and take the unpopular path. Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Madison and Adams had lived their 
lives under the Crown of England; they could have 
been satisfied instead of going about stirring up 
trouble in the colonies. There must always be those 
who aren’t satisfied, who are searching for new 
ways to do things, for new mountains to climb. 
It isn’t necessary that we always follow those who 
refuse to conform; they can be, and often are, as 
wrong as they are right. But, whether we follow 
them or not, they make us take stock of the situ- 
ation, and of our own thinking, philosophies, and 
methods. Their contribution is the forcing of a 
frank self-inventory. And there are few of us who 
won’t improve with a self-inventory. We can’t af- 
ford to quickly condemn those whose thinking fails 
to coincide with our own. Even a broken clock on 
the wall is right twice a day. Atlanta needs its an- 
gry young men. v v v 
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The time is now 1961, and the groundwork is being. 
laid for the neat big step in the Atlanta transportation 


system. The Atlanta Region Metropolitan Planning 
Commission (a planning agency created by the State 
Legislature) has just released a comprehensive plan 
to bring into reality the neat big step... 


ooking ahead, the end result envisioned 
by the rapid transit plan is simple to 
describe: by 1969, there will be at least 
four main lines — a total of 60 miles — in 
operation, serving about 941,000 resi- 
dents of the Atlanta Metropolitan Area 
with conveniently accessible, high-speed 
transportation. 
There are vears of work organiza- 


tion, legislative action, construction and 


financing — before the fruition of this 
elaborate plan is realized. A rapid transit 
system for a large city is not a simple 
thing. .In fact. building sixty miles of 
rapid transit lines is considerably more 
difficult, in many respects, than building 
sixty miles of multilane freeways. 


The time for action is now. In the 


words of the Planning Commission: ‘“‘The 
completion of a rapid transit system will 
require from eight to ten vears no matter 
when the first steps are taken. If the pre- 


liminaries are not begun until 1969, 
when the need for rapid transit will be 
full-blown, the system will not be ready 
until 1977. In other words, the time to 
start is now.” 

What is rapid transit? Is it like the 
commuter rail lines serving New York 
City? Or like the subway systems of New 
York, Chicago and Boston? Is it anvthing 
like i old streetcar svstem here in At- 
lanta’ 

It is, in fact, a little like each of these, 
but still quite different. Basically, the 
system proposed for Atlanta has the fol- 
lowing features: 5 

1. It is designed as an essential part 
of a balanced transportation svstem in 
the Atlanta Metropolitan Area — a sys- 
tem which also includes facilities for. pri- 
vate automobile transportation. and for 
surface public transportation. 

2. It is designed to meet the problem 
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of transporting large numbers of 
persons during peak rush hours and 
still operate well within its capacity 
ceiling. 

3. The initial sixty miles of the 
system will form a network of four 
lines extending from downtown to 
the most populous areas of the city — 
northwest (ending in Marietta), 
northeast (ending in Norcross), east 
(ending in Avondale), and south 
(ending in Forest Park). 

4. It will consist of three basic 
links, (a) a system of loop buses for 
getting passengers from their homes 
to the trunk line stations, (b) the 
trunk lines themselves, and (c) a 
downtown distribution system. Thus, 
ithe system will provide complete 
“portal-to-portal” transportation. 

5. As now planned, the cars of 
the rapid transit system will ride on 
rails, operating either singly or in 
trains. They will be electrically op- 
erated, and will be controlled by a 
centrally-located electronic computer. 
6. Except for one short section, 
the rapid transit lines’ right-of-way 
will parallel existing railroad lines, 
with no grade crossings. 

7. Proper spacing of stations and 
equipment selection will provide an 
overall schedule speed of 45 to 50 
miles an hour, including stops. 

8. Both stations and rolling stock 
will be clean and comfortable. Mod- 
ern equipment and trackage will 
eliminate or muffle unpleasant 
noises. 

Such a system will be costly. The 
Planning Commission estimates the 
cost of the initial system — the first 
sixty miles of lines — at $200,000,000 
to $215,000,000, including all rolling 
stock, right-of-way, structures, sta- 
tions and installations. This means 
that about one dollar will be spent on 
rapid transit for every three spent 
on expressways in the next couple of 
decades. 

Is it worth it? How necessary is 
rapid transit? The men and women 
whose job it is to plan the future of 
the city firmly believe the region 
cannot afford to do otherwise. It is 
no mere flight of the imagination to 
say that an inadequate, unbalanced 
transportation system in the Atlanta 
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area could cause economic stagnation. 

It is no coincidence that traffic 
and transportation planning has been 
one of the most important preoccupa- 
tions of the Planning Commission 
(and similar bodies elsewhere) dur- 
ing the past decade. The nature of 
20th century American cities is such 
that the expeditious flow of vehicles 
is of prime importance. Cities are 
like machines: there are many parts, 
and the smooth functioning of each 
part is essential if the machine is to 
be effective. 

Planners have said repeatedly that 
transportation achieves two basic 
ends: it both serves — and shapes — 
the region employing it. There is an- 
other factor, so obvious that it is 
often overlooked, namely: transpor- 
tation ties a region together — eco- 
nomically, socially and physically. It 
is the single factor which can make 
a whole city out of many parts. But 
proper planning for the future can 
also convert transportation into an 
intelligent method of shaping the 
city. 

In the simplest terms, every mod- 
ern American city begins the study 
of its transportation problems with a 
consideration of the use to which its 
land is put. Part of the land of any 
city must be residential; part must 
be industrial; part must be commer- 
cial. The fact that a single site can- 
not be used for all these functions 
simultaneously necessitates the 
movement of people and goods from 
place to place. In a smaller city, this 
presents few problems other than 
frustration and frayed nerves. But 
in a large, complex city, the entire 
economy of the urban area begins to 
break down when efficient transpor- 
tation becomes impossible. 

The problem of land use and trans- 
portation is not a minor one, nor is 
it one which has failed to attract the 
attention of the higher echelons of 
public administration. In his special 
message to Congress in May of this 
year, President Kennedy said: 

“Nothing is more dramatically ap- 
parent than the inadequacy of trans- 
portation in our larger urban areas. 
The solution cannot be found merely 
in the construction of additional ur- 
ban highways — vital as that job is. 
Other means of mass transportation 
which use less space and equipment 
must be improved and expanded. Per- 
haps even more important, planning 
for transportation and land use must 
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go hand in hand as two inseparable 
aspects of the same process.” 

The problem facing every urban 
area in the United States, then, is 
the two-headed one of transporta- 
tion-land use. But Atlanta, like 
other cities, has its own specifics re- 
lating to the problem. No other city 
has the same shape as Atlanta. No 
other city has the same economic 
functions. And the residents of no 
other city have the same driving and 
transportation habits. 

For this reason, the rapid transit 
report released in August by the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
takes a close look at what Atlanta 
is today and what it will be in ten 
years. 

: (In the report, the “Atlanta Met- 
ropolitan Area” is defined as con- 
sisting of the whole of five coun- 
ties — Fulton, DeKalb, Cobb, Clay- 
ton and Gwinnett — and all the mu- 
nicipalities therein. These five coun- 
ties do in truth form an urban en- 
tity, despite the fact that there are 
separate centers of commerce and 
population throughout the region.) 

In taking a look at the Atlanta ur- 
ban area of today, the most obvious 
feature is population. Atlanta is one 
of the newest American cities to 
reach the million mark in population. 
There is nothing magical about hav- 
ing more than a million residents; 
but it is at this population level that 
certain opportunities and problems 
begin to appear which are not found 
in smaller communities. The passing 
of the million mark is especially im- 
portant in transportation planning, 
for an examination of other Ameri- 
can cities shows this milestone to be 
the pivotal point for transportation 
needs. If a region grows much larger 
without rapid transit, it begins to 
take on a dubious form—one which 
is more scattered and more difficult 
to live in, work in, and provide with 
urban services. 

In the 1950-1960 decade, the five- 
county Atlanta region grew by 40 
percent, and there is no indication 
that the rate of growth will level off 
in the foreseeable future. 

A study of gross population fig- 
ures, however, is perhaps less im- 
portant than a consideration of the 
use to which the land is put. It is 
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The illustration of a rapid transit station on Ponce de Leon, across from Sears-Roebuck, shows how a close-in station might 
be typically developed. Note the cars and buses bringing passengers to and from the station. Note also the high-rise apartments 
within easy walking distance of the station and within four minutes of downtown Atlanta, shown on the horizon at left-center. 


imperative that some areas be com- 
pact and others scattered. Effective 
transportation is essential to tie each 
area together and rapid transit is 
often considered to be the means of 
saving Some areas from economic 
destruction. 

The Planning Commission has di- 
vided the Atlanta urban area into 
seven distinct sections, according to 
land use — downtown, uptown, the 
close-in industrial belt, the close-in 
residential neighborhoods, the out- 
lying industrial and commercial 
areas, the suburban neighborhoods 
and the rural fringe. 

Of the seven areas, downtown is 
probably the most important to the 
economic life of the community, and 


concomitantly the one which can 
benefit most from rapid transit. 
Representing only one tenth of one 
percent of the five-county region’s 
space, it nevertheless provides near- 
ly twenty percent of the tax digest 
of Atlanta and approximately twen- 
ty percent of all employment in the 
metropolitan area. (Employment in 
the one-square-mile downtown area 
is expected to be 79,000 by 1970 and 
92,000 by 1980.) It has been sug- 
gested that many of the businesses 
and retail firms located in the down- 
town section could just as well be lo- 
cated in other, widely-separated, 
parts of urban area. The Planning 
Commission vigorously opposes this 
view: “The heart of the metropolitan 


area is also the heart of the City of 
Atlanta and, to a great extent, the 
heart of the Southeastern United 
States. A larger number and variety 
of specialized relationships and 
transactions occur here than in any 
other comparable area in the South.” 
It is essential that these functions 
have bases which are physically close 
to one another. 
The Planning Commission sounds 
a note of warning about this small 
and vertical center of the South: 
“Once lost, a good downtown is hard 
to replace, and the only serious 
threat to its continued health and 
economic destiny is peak-hour con- 
gestion.” 
continued on page 65 
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REFLECTIONS FROM THE REAR SEAT 


Ae is famous for its mild, 
sunny, naturally pleasant 
weather; everybody knows that. 
During certain seasons, though, (and 
everyone knows this, too), Atlanta 
is given to great bursts of sunshine 
during the day and equally great 
bursts of rain at about the time traf- 
fic begins to leave downtown. It is 
during this latter period — the rainy 
one — that a certain hard core of At- 
lanta businessmen come to feel their 
importance. 

Taxicab drivers are businessmen; 
and they drive 425 colorfully identi- 
fied vehicles. The ratio: one taxi for 
every 1,146 persons. The rub, on a 
rainy day, is that all 1,146 citizens 
seem to be clamoring wildly for the 
one taxicab which Atlanta’s popula- 
tion permits them in a crisis. 

“Atlanta is a two-car town,” says 
the president of one taxicab com- 
pany. “One car stays at home and the 
other comes downtown. People have 
forgotten that taxis exist. They fig- 
ure that a cab costs money; and they 
forget that parking a car also costs 
money. Business could be worse; but 
it should be better. And it’s our own 
fault. 

“We don’t do enough advertising. 
All the companies have gotten to- 
gether and made some bumper-strips 
saying things like, ‘Cabs Save Time 
— Time is Money,’ but we ought to 


do more than that. People just aren’t 
aware of the service we can offer.” 

Some drivers and passengers 
blame the lack of patronage in At- 
lanta on the huge fare hike in 1959 
when prices jumped thirty-three per- 
cent. Though this was the first fare 
raise in over nine years, and only 
served to bring the rates up to a na- 
tional level, the shock was too much 
for many regular taxi riders. Even 
after three years, taxicabs are con- 
sidered by many to be a “luxury” or 
“emergency” mode of transportation. 

Some say it is because there are 
so many cabs now in the city that 
the business is too thinly scattered, 
forcing drivers to work extra long 
hours to make even a bare living. 
The taxi industry has grown. At 
the end of World War II, the Yellow 
Cab Company, the only operation 
where drivers belong to a union, was 
the sole operator in Atlanta. Vet- 
erans Checker Cab Co. and Blue and 
Gray Cabs broke the monoply in 
1946, and, by 1950, City-Wide Cabs 
had come onto the scene. Today, 
there are nine companies (with 
twenty to ninety cabs each) oper- 
ating in the city, plus a number of 
small surburban companies. Yet the 
number of taxies in proportion to 
the population has not increased 
greatly. 

“When there is business, the traf- 


fic is so snarled we can’t get through 
gg 

Likewise, when there is no traffic 
there is very little business. For this 
reason, the cab companies are, su- 
prisingly, looking forward eagerly 
to a system of Rapid Transit. Why? 

“It will get people downtown with- 
out their cars. Once here, we’ll move 
them from place to place on uncon- 
gested streets. Rapid Transit will 
help the taxi business like nothing 
else could.” 

The most perplexing problems 
facing cab companies—manpower 
and their image—are interwoven. 
The image of a taxi driver is not 
what they would like it to be. 

“We get a really experienced, cour- 
teous driver who is able to make a 
good living at it, then his wife is 
ashamed to tell the the neighbors 
that her husband drives a taxi. So he 
quits. He takes an office job to please 
his wife. The pay is less, but he gets 
to wear a white shirt.” 

Partly for this reason, more and 
more companies encourage their 
drivers to purchase and operate their 
own cabs. 

“Then they are really business- 
men; they work much harder, take 
better care of the cars, and take 
pride in the company.” 


continued on page 82 
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A RIBALD COLLECTION 


OF COMIC EPISODES 


‘FROM MAYORALTY 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE 


LAST 114 YEARS, 


INCLUDING SOME 


NOTES ON SOME 


MAYORS YOU 


Hi. had been Mayor of At- 
lanta for only two days, 


but Jonathan Norcross was al- 
ready fighting for his life. And 
it wasn’t his political life he 
was fighting for, either. This 
was the real thing; Hizzoner 
the Mayor was literally trying 
to keep himself from being 
murdered in full view of most 
of the citizens of the town. 

Atlanta of 1851 was in a 
ferment. Law and order were 
conspicuous by their absence. 
Brothels, rather than churches, 
dominated the scene. Bands 
of highwaymen, cutthroats, 
and robbers passed freely and 
frequently through the town, 
openly flouting whatever mu- 
nicipal authority dared to ap- 
proach them. 

Like many of the frontier 
settlements then flourishing 
in the West, Atlanta was di- 
vided geographically into two 
distinct sections. At one end 
stood a group of business es- 
tablishments. Extending out- 
ward from that point, the mer- 
chants, preachers, and profes- 
sional people had their resi- 
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ally climaxing in a violent 
harangue against the resi- 
dents of those sections. The 
one plank in Norcross’ plat- 
form was “to rid this fair city 
of these abominations.” 
The eminent historian, 
Franklin M. Garrett, chroni- 
cler of Atlanta’s history, 
noted the campaign in his 
book, ATLANTA AND ENVI- 
RONS: “...a mass meeting 
of the better citizens nomi- 
nated Jonathan Norcross for 
mayor, while the rowdy ele- 
ment resorted to an old po- 
litical stratagem by naming 
as their candidate a better 
man than themselves.” Nor- 
cross carried “The Moral 
Party” label and Leonard C. 
Simpson, a respected attor- 
ney and former councilman, 
campaigned as “The Free And 
Rowdy Party” candidate. Bat- 
tle lines were drawn on the 
issues of vice, gambling, li- 
quor, and cock-fighting. 












































OD sswsrize a city without milk, 


butter, or eggs. No mail received or 
sent. No gasoline or oil. No lumber 
or brick with which to build, and no 
plaster for repair. No clothes for 
back-to-school. Thousands of people 
out of work as the city’s manufac- 
tured goods back up on the loading 
ramps with no reason to produce 
more. 

No new movies to forget the other 
troubles. No way to leave a dying 
town. 

Atlanta would be such a city if its 
great transportation industry were 
to stop its continual, around-the- 
clock flow along the roads, rails, and 
airways that connect the city with 
the world. From the moment the 
motion of the trucks, buses, trains, 
and planes ground to a halt, every 
one of Atlanta’s one million people 
would progressively know in their 
own lives that this city was doomed. 

The city’s history is, in many 
ways, a history of transportation in 
the South. From September, 1845, 
when the first train whistled its way 
along the ridge into Atlanta, to this 
year when the new air terminal re- 
affirmed the city’s position as the 
South’s aviation hub, Atlanta has 
grown with and because of the many- 
faceted transportation industry 
which has its Southern center here. 

Only the dramatic stoppage of the 
transportation complex would clearly 
illustrate the breadth and depth of 
Atlanta’s dependence on its constant 
movement; but even cold statistics 
tell the story of an industry of such 
magnitude as to stop the imagina- 
tion. 

Over the rails and roads and air 
lanes which form the web of the 
currents of traffic centered in At- 
lanta, approximately 22,750 people 
arrive and depart every day — more 
than 8,000,000 yearly. 

Each day nearly 478,000 tons of 


‘a moving people and things 


freight of every description are 
loaded to leave Atlanta, or are un- 
loaded here to serve the city’s needs. 
This represents more than 950 
pounds of goods and food stuffs for 
each person in Atlanta. 

Mail and parcel post received and 
sent in a day averages better than 
two pieces for every person in the 
city, a total of 2,804,126 pieces daily. 

Thirteen railway lines thread their 
way into, under and out of the city; 
they are used by seven major rail- 
way systems — Atlantic Coast Line 
RR, Atlanta & West Point RR, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, Louisville & Nash- 
ville RR, Georgia Railroad, Seaboard 
Airline RR, and the Southern Rail- 
way System. Fifty-six railroads 
which do not have lines in Atlanta 
maintain offices in the city. 

Unofficial tabulations set a total 
of more than 440,000 carloadings in 
railroad freight yards annually. An 
average of 250 merchandise and 
package cars originate in the city 
daily. This package car service plays 
a substantial part in making Atlanta 
the pre-eminent distribution center 
for Southern markets. 

The Railway Express Agency 
(REA) transports more express 
shipments per capita in and out of 
Atlanta than any other city in the 
United States, an average of 5,380 
cars per month. 

Sixty-two passenger trains arrive 
and leave daily from the Atlanta 
Terminal and Union Station. 

These impressive figures are a 
numerical description of Atlanta’s 
position as the rail center of the 
South. 

The city is also the hub of the 
trucking industry in the South. Sev- 
enty regulated, fixed route lines serve 
Atlanta with daily trucking sched- 
ules. Two of the nation’s largest 
motor freight carriers, Time Freight 
Inc. and Transcon Lines, serve the 
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West Coast direct from Atlanta; five 
others offer one-line service to Chica- 
go; and no less than fifteen connect 
Atlanta and New York with one-line 
service. 

Atlanta is the home of the largest 
completely refrigerated motor truck 
line in the world, Refrigerated 
Transport Inc. 

These services are further in- 
creased by a number of contract 
haulers and unscheduled trucks. In 
a single day, trucks haul more than 
45,539,755 pounds of freight over 
Georgia roads, the central distribu- 
tion point being Atlanta. 

More than 5,000,000 people enter 
and depart the city every year by 
bus. There are 350 scheduled buses 
daily. The two bus companies, Grey- 
hound and Trailway, are the city’s 
largest people movers. 

Geography has helped make At- 
lanta the strategic rail center of the 
South, for the gap in the Appa- 
lachian chain between Atlanta and 
Chattanooga afforded the easiest 
grades south of the Pittsburgh Gate- 
way to connect the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valley areas with the South 
Atlantic. Trucks hug the eastern 
slopes of the Appalachians crossing 
the route to Atlanta. 

But Atlanta does not move by land 
alone; in the air it is also pre-emi- 
nent. 

Between the hours of eleven in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, 
the Atlanta Airport is busier than 
any other in the world. There are 
372 passenger flights daily, carrying 
two and a half million passengers 
yearly. According to the Federal 
Aviation Agency, Atlanta ranks fifth 
in the nation in airline departures, 
seventh in tons of airmail carried, 
ninth in tons of cargo carried, and 
tenth in number of passengers trans- 
ported. Nine foreign air lines which 
do not have flight service in Atlanta 








have ticket offices in the city. 

An indication of the importance 
of Atlanta to all Southern transpor- 
tation is the number of co-ordinating 
associations and organizations which 
have their offices here. Some fifteen 
such regional and state offices in- 
clude Southern Freight Association, 
Southern Passenger Association, 
Georgia Motor Trucking Association, 
Railroad Association of Georgia, 
Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau and the regional office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1953, the CAA (Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration) regional office 
in Atlanta was closed. The FAA (the 
new title of CAA) recently an- 
nounced plans to reestablish a South- 
eastern headquarters in Atlanta, rec- 
ognizing that Atlanta is the center 
of the Southern airways. 

The story of Atlanta’s transporta- 
tion industry in the last decade is a 
story of growth and progress. Ten 
years ago 180 fewer planes arrived 
and departed the outdated air ter- 
minal each day than now use the 
facilities of the new $20 million jet 
air terminal. In 1945, there were 
only nine major air routes terminat- 
ing in Atlanta; there are seventeen 
today. 

Trucking is an economic giant 
which has grown from obscurity into 
a major transportation mode in a 
few short years. In 1943, for ex- 
ample, only 10,081 truck-loads of 
fresh fruit and vegetables were un- 
loaded here. In 1959, the figure had 
grown to 23,410 truck-loads. In the 
last ten years, twenty of Atlanta’s 


Competition between railroaders and truckers resembles a 
hot pennant race — and America’s shipping dollar is the 
flag. As truckers continue transporting freight traditionally 
carried by the railroads, the giant strikes back by transport- 
ing its own trucks on railroad flatcars. 
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seventy trucking lines have built new 
and more efficient terminals in order 
to handle their expanding business. 
The trucking industry has added 
10,000 people to its payrolls in the 
past ten years. 

While railroads across the nation 
have had a drop in freight figures, 
carloadings in Atlanta have in- 
creased. Passenger figures for rail- 
roads have shown an industry-wide 
decrease, but Atlantic Coast Line, 
one of Atlanta’s railroads, showed a 
4.29 per cent increase in passenger 
revenues last year. 

Through work in the industrial 
development field, companies such as 
Atlantic Coast Line and Southern 
Railway have helped to locate new 
manufacturers in the South, increas- 
ing their revenues and strengthening 
Georgia’s industrial position. 

Capital expenditures of the rail- 
roads in the South have averaged 
better than $176 million the past ten 
years. Freight cars with larger ca- 
pacities, development of ribbon track 
to replace the click-click of old, tele- 
vision scanning, radar speed sensing, 
analog computors to provide overall 
control, and elaborate communica- 
tions systems are modern improve- 
ments developed and installed by 
Atlanta railroads to give better serv- 
ice and increase efficiency. 

Two Atlanta railroads, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and Southern 
Railway, have completed huge elec- 
tronic freight yards with push but- 
ton operation to speed up the process 
of making up the trains to distribute 
freight along the thirteen lines spok- 


ing the city. 

The story to this point is one of 
growth and success, but the future 
of transportation is not as bright as 
the onward and upward past. 

A congressional group looking 
ahead to 1975 reported: 

“The railroads will have only about 
one-half the freight business they 
had in 1955 if recent trends continue. 
Most of their passenger service 
will be gone. The Government will 
probably have to take over. 

“On the roads, rivers, and airways, 
private and unregulated trucks, 
barges, and planes will carry one- 
half of the goods that move from city 
to city. The average business, unable 
to own its own trucks and planes, will 
get poorer service. The airlines will 
find it more and more difficult to 
raise the money to buy new equip- 
ment.” 

Reading such a dire prediction, 
Atlanta, dependent on the transpor- 
tation industry for its well-being 
and future economic growth, must 
ask “Why?” and “What can be 
done?” 

There is no paucity of answers to 
either question nor is the solution 
easy to find in the confusion of con- 
flicting answers. 

The railroads, sometime called the 
“sick man” of transportation, attrib- 
ute their decline in business to more 
factors than merely the healthy 
growth of other phases of the trans- 
portation industry. Railroading has 
union problems, tax problems; they 
call attention to “unfair” regulations 
and “unfair” competition from sub- 


The Redcap: A Vanishing Breed. Long a sentimental symbol 
of railroads and travel, the Redcap is following the path of 
the steam locomotive into oblivion. Where once a hundred 
Redcaps fought for a traveler’s bag, only one appears now. 
And he no longer works for tips, either — today there’s a 
flat fee per bag. 





sidized transportation modes. 

Railroads claim that the public in- 
terest lies in slimming down the in- 
dustry to a more efficient size so that 
service can be improved and costs 
and rates may be cut. Shippers and 
manufacturers wonder just what this 
slimming process may entail; many 
fear the process would mean aban- 
doning some lines and services. 
Workers, lenders, owners, and the 
management of railroads who would 
be eliminated in the slimming down 
are sure the answer lies elsewhere. 

The railroads assert that trucks 
are taking a “free ride” on the state 
and national highway system, while 
railroads must build and maintain 
their own rights-of-way. Truckers 
reply that they carry a tax load six 
times as great as the railroads 
through “highway use” taxes (regis- 
tration, gasoline, carrier taxes). 

A railroad president recently of- 
fered the following solution to the 
railroads’ problems—“get govern- 
ment the hell out of clumsy inter- 
ference with transportation.” 

Such a relaxation of regulations 
would allow the railroads to reduce 
their rates, to merge, to diversify 
further into trucking and “piggy- 
back” operations. Truckers and air 
carriers consider regulation a bul- 
wark against the power of the rail- 
roads. One survey of motor carriers 
showed that 80 per cent thought 
their business was preserved by reg- 
ulation. 

In an attempt to regain much of 
the business they have lost to the 
trucking industry, railroaders want 


Familiar Scene: Six Cars Caught Behind A Truck. Every- 
one’s been there: — unable to pass, unable to move ahead, 
consigned to merely waiting. Truckers point out that the 
truck in this picture pays taxes not only on the space it 
occupies, but also for the highway occupied by the six cars 


behind it. 





to diversify their operations, move 
into the trucking field to serve areas 
where they do not have lines, in- 
crease the scope of their piggyback 
operations which have proved so suc- 
cessful. 

Truckers retort to these moves by 
the railroads: 

“Why don’t they stay in their own 
business? We aren’t trying to get 
into railroading.” 

The whys of the railroad industry 
obviously aren’t the whys of the 
truckers. Truckers accuse the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of dis- 
criminatory rates for piggyback op- 
erations; they accuse the railroads 
of rate-cutting; and their complaints 
against the government are as loud 
and as full of doom as railroad’s. 

The trucking industry was hardest 
hit when the Transportation Act of 
1958 directed the ICC not to hold an 
umbrella over carriers threatened by 
direct competitors’ plans to reduce 
their rates. The railroads have re- 
turned to the automobile shipping 
field with a vengeance that makes one 
wonder just how sick this old man is. 

With the development of tri- and 
bi-level railroad cars which will hold 
from twelve to fifteen automobiles, 
and the building of specially-de- 
signed loading ramps at the assem- 
bly plants along their lines, as well 
as a lowering of rates, the railroads 
are showing a constant increase in 
their automobile shipping revenues. 
One Atlanta trucker, National Truck- 
nig Company, has gone out of the 
automobile hauling business because 
of railroad competition. 


The truckers are running scared, 
not knowing where the railroads may 
choose to strike next, and accuse the 
railroads of rate-cutting below a 
profit-making level in order to chase 
them out of business. 

In answer to the railroads’ accu- 
sation that trucks are subsidized, 
they point out that nobody pays real 
estate taxes on highways owned by 
the government and used by every- 
one; but the users, they hasten to 
add, do pay to build, buy and main- 
tain them. As their fee for using 
Georgia highways, truck owners pay 
more than $28 million a year in spe- 
cial highway user taxes to the state. 
As that is about a third of the total 
collected from all users, truckers 
claim that one out of every three 
miles of highway is built and main- 
tained by truck taxes. 

The truckers have also been hurt 
by the number of companies who 
have purchased their own means of 
transportation. 

“We don’t want to have our own 
fleet,” said the traffic manager of a 
large oil firm. “We are in the oil 
business, not transportation, and we 
realize, too, that the transportation 
system is the backbone of the na- 
tion. We don’t want to break it. 
Still, with competition being what it 
is, we must have maximum service 
at minimum cost. If that means buy- 
ing and maintaining our own fleet, 
then we’d have to do it.” 

Neither truckers nor railroaders 
are very concerned with the airlines’ 
freight business though the rail- 
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“They pat us on the head like we were a bunch of kids.” 
It’s an air freight man talking; and “they” are the truckers 
and railroaders. Air freight is not caught in the threshing 
competition between trucks and rails; but they increase their 
tonnage every year. Here, a Riddle airfreighter demon- 
strates its load capacity. 
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“he Atlanta Merchandise Mart will 
be in a new building within five 
years, one with a million square feet 
of exhibit space,” John Portman 
solemnly predicted to a newspaper 
reporter. That was early in 1957, 
soon after the mart had first opened 
its doors in the old Belle Isle Build- 
ing. When it appeared in print, the 
prediction was greeted with reaction 
ranging from skepticism to guffaws, 
at least from those who knew what 
a merchandise mart was — or cared. 
John Portman was then a neophyte 
architect, barely known outside his 
circle of friends, professional col- 
leagues and clients. His audacious 
forecast might have been credited 
to youthful exuberance deriving 
from the bubble of good fortune that 
attended the first trade show. 

But as it turned out, young Port- 
man was being too conservative. His 
prediction came true in four and a 
half years. With appropriate flourish, 
the mart threw open the doors of its 
new home—a gleaming downtown 
skyscraper —in July, 1961. People 


who may once have chuckled or 
yawned at Portman’s 1957 predic- 
tion now proudly point out the 22- 
story concrete behemoth to visitors. 

“It’s sort of a wholesale shopping 
center,” they explain, “where buyers 
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from all over the Southeast come to 
see manufacturers’ merchandise dis- 
played. They claim it’s the biggest 
building in the Southeast. For obvi- 
ous reasons, it isn’t open to the gen- 
eral public. And from what they tell 
me, I guess it’s a good thing. If my 
wife ever got loose in there...” 

Today John Portman offers an- 
other prediction for the next five 
years: “The mart will have doubled 
in size, with the construction of an 
identical and adjoining building to 
the rear of this one.” Nobody ques- 
tions this prophecy, for success 
breeds more of the same. But moving 
three blocks up Peachtree has been 
no easy task for Portman and his 
intensely loyal band. The ascent was 
sometimes unsteady and the whole 
venture sometimes seemed to be 
balanced perilously on the thin edge 
of circumstance. A few times the 
end seemed near. But fortune 
beamed and the groundbreaking rit- 
ual was exultantly performed in Sep- 
tember, 1959. A secant two months 
earlier, however, the mart’s future 
had been in doubt, the verdict rest- 
ing with a jury of New York finan- 
ciers. 

John C. Portman Jr. crossed this 
lofty threshold just 34 years after 
his birth at Walhalla, S. C. He moved 
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to Atlanta at an early age and at- 
tended publie schools here. He served 
in the U.S. Navy during World War 
II and attended the Naval Academy 
under a fleet appointment. He was 
awarded a bachelor of science in 
architecture from Georgia Tech in 
1950. In 1956 he formed a partner- 
ship with H. Griffith Edwards, also 
a Georgia Tech alumnus. 

John’s office in the Grand Theater 
Building overlooked the barnlike old 
Belle Isle Building, which the Vet- 
erans Administration had recently 
vacated. Its empty shell suggested a 
rare opportunity to launch his bold 
scheme. Lots of people — including 
John — talked about a merchandise 
mart for Atlanta, but nobody seemed 
to be doing anything about it. The 
need for a permanent wholesale mar- 
ket place to serve the region was 
self-evident. 

John acted swiftly, negotiating a 
lease, organizing the mart and pro- 
moting the miscellaneous trade show 
concept to exhibitors and buyers 
throughout the region. He designed 
the structural alterations needed to 
adapt the drafty old echo chamber to 
its new role. The first trade show 
opened on January 1, 1957, with 
some 1,200 buyers in attendance. 
There were 32 exhibitors showing 
their wares in an aggregate area of 
40,000 square Continued on Page 63 
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: beat where laughter ruled the day 






































Till sunset marked the end of play. 
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To where mind rules instead of beart. 


We left with wistful backward looks, 
Went back to school. Back to books. 
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“When I was making plans to come 
and live in Atlanta,” a recent arrival 
in the city remarked the other day, 
“a lot of my Northern neighbors told 
me about what a Southern city At- 
lanta was, but a lot more told me 
that the town was overrun with Yan- 
kees, and it wouldn’t be much dif- 
ferent from home. 

“I hadn’t been here long before I 
started thinking that neither of these 
views was entirely true; Atlanta’s full 
of Yankees, but, somehow, most of 
them have become ‘Southernized’.” 

There’s one thing the last hundred 
years have brought to the relation- 
ship between Atlantans and their 
Northern friends; it’s that they aren’t 
called “damn Yankees” any more. 
Most of the time not even “Yankees” 
— just “immigrants from the North.” 
Things are looking up. Happy Cen- 
tennial! 

Not that we Rebels can take every- 
body coming across the Mason-Dixon 
Line, dip them in flour, salt and pep- 
per, cook them in melted butter and 
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make them Southern Fried Citizens. 
Not quite —we still have too much 
pride to take everybody to our bosom. 

But there does seem to be some 
Southern sauce with which we baste 
ourselves and our Northern visitors 
to cause them to find us palatable — 
and vice versa. 

Could it be the way we talk? 

“Not only could be, but is,” said 
one Northern lady, now living in At- 
lanta. “Take a national TV show. Let 
a Southerner open his mouth, and 
what happens? The emcee flips. The 
audience laughs. Laughs not at the 
Southerner, but with warm interest 
bordering on affection. And usually 
the emcee starts talking just like the 
Southerner. Gives the show a nice 
warm feeling.” 

She continued, “I’m trying to de- 
velop a Southern accent, myself. In 
fact, I had to do a Belle Watling-type 
skit at our club not long ago, and did 
so much want to sound like a natural- 
born Southerner. Before I went on 
stage, I put a bit of peanut butter and 








honey in ¥ 

my mouth, 

to make me 

sound less staccato. When I got 
through, I asked my husband how I 
sounded. 

“ ‘Just like a Yankee with a mouth- 
ful of peanut butter,’ he said.” 

Apparently, the soft accents of the 
South have something to do with 
making displaced Yankees feel like 
staying. But there must be something 
else. 

Food, maybe? 

Probably so, in a lot of cases. Take 
one native-born Atlantan who con- 
verted her Northern husband. “He 
thinks my cooking so delicious that 
it’s downright wicked,” says Mrs. 
Josie Quilty, housewife, copywriter, 
































and a real Confederate flag raiser. 

“And I didn’t try to convert him, 
either,” she says. “He converted him- 
self because he likes it down here, 
without my trying to do anything. 
He says we Southerners are much 
more relaxed, and that we've got 
more space to run around in. We’ve 
got more time to enjoy the little 
things in life — like curling up with 
the cat after reading the evening 
paper.” 

Of course, the conversion usually 
works both ways. Mrs. Quilty admits, 
“Sure, he’s had some influence on me. 
We eat much more pork than I was 
used to, and he no longer has to cover 


his ears at concerts, be- 
cause I don’t shriek like 
I used to do when they 
play ‘Dixie’.” 
Southern food is a 
matter of curiosity to 
most Northerners, but they soon 
catch on to our habit of eating saus- 
age sandwiches for breakfast, though 
it takes some time for them to learn 
to swiggle it down with a breakfast 
Coke instead of coffee. 

(A sausage sandwich, for those who 
haven’t tried it, is merely a patty of 
minced pig, fried to a crisp and 
stuffed between the covers of a hot, 
homemade biscuit. No use explaining 
about Coke; even the Congolese know 
what that is.) 

Northerners soon learn, also, that 
Georgia ice cream is grits—not a 
dessert — that even collard greens 
taste better with candlelight, and that 
a hushpuppy isn’t a pet that’s won 
honors at the neighborhood kennel 
club. 

Grits, however, are no longer man- 


datory with breakfast eggs. Some 
places, you can have your choice of 
grits or hashed browns. 

But quaintness in speech and food 
never made a Yankee want to stay 
in Atlanta — it just makes their stay 
here more interesting. How about a 
tough-minded businessman? Atlan- 
ta’s got a lot of them from the North, 
and they’ve decided to stay here be- 
cause business is good. 

Jack Allen, general agent in At- 
lanta for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, had already 
moved to Atlanta, he said, before he 
was fully aware of all the city’s good 
living qualities. 

“T came down here for a short visit 
before moving, and found all the 
things I like in a city. When I came 
back, I was surprised to find that all 
these good things were even more so 
than I had thought.” 

He added that he couldn’t really 
put his finger on what it is that 
makes Atlanta a place he wants to 

continued 








stay. “There are so many things — 
climate, the good business situation, 
the friendliness of the people.” 

Mr. Allen said there was one part 
of his life in New England which he 
had to leave behind and which both- 
ered him. “I have been used to sail- 
ing all my life, and Lake Lanier just 
can’t take the place of Narragansett 
Bay.” 

A comment from the other side of 
the converting fence: “We Atlantans 
convert Northerners because we’re 
so relaxed,” avers James F. Alexan- 
der, native son and retired bank vice 
president whose old family home 
used to stand on the site of the Pied- 
mont Hotel in downtown Atlanta. 
“We don’t rush about like mad dogs, 
our manners are unobtrusive, and 
we don’t—to paraphrase Stephen 
Crane — think of the North as hell 
and Northerners as coming out of it. 

“Above all,” he continued, “At- 
lanta isn’t snobbish, like some other 
Southern cities. Atlanta isn’t ob- 
sessed with aristocracy. That’s be- 
cause Atlanta was started by adven- 
turers who came here to make their 
fortunes. They weren’t prejudiced. 
We've inherited this wide-eyed in- 
terest in the outside world from 
them. It’s been that way ever since 
the Georgia Railway came over from 
Augusta to tap the resources of this 
area. We’re friendly, we’ve got lots 
of space to roam about in, and our 
climate’s good.” 

Mr. James is not so sure about 
the much ballyhooed Southern food, 
though. “Southern food nowadays 
isn’t too different from that any- 
where else; it’s not too different 
from New York, or any other place; 
we’ve conformed considerably in my 
day. As people come here from all 
over, we learn from them and they 
from us. That’s the way it should 
be.” 

Mrs. Carling Dinkler, Jr., an At- 
lanta hostess known in every part of 
the country, says she can’t decide 
about the charms of Atlanta for 
Northerners. “I don’t know what it 
is we really do have, but believe me, 
those people from the North really do 
like us. We’ve had more house guests 
who were like “The Man Who Came 
to Dinner’... they stayed. 

““My husband and I began to worry 
about one couple who stayed so long 
with us. That is, until one morning, 
when they came out of their guest 
room, hand in hand, grinning. We 
expected them to tell us they were 
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leaving, but it wasn’t so. They an- 
nounced they had decided to call a 
real estate man to help them find a 
home here. They had decided to stay 
for good.” 

And this isn’t the only case Mrs. 
Dinkler has seen. Describing another 
Yankee she saw converted, she said, 
“He flew in from the North, expect- 
ing to spend just a day or so here to 
liquidate a business he’d inherited 
from an estate. Instead of liquidat- 
ing, he bought another one, and is 
staying here.” 

“IT think they like us because our 
manners are so delicate,” asserts an- 
other Atlanta hostess. 

“Take a young man we invited 
here not long ago,” she remembers. 
“He came from a Polish background, 
from the Midwest. We were having 
a few young friends in to get ac- 
quainted, and had some nice music 
playing, real soft. The next thing I 
knew he had slipped on a polka rec- 
ord and was stomping about the 
house like a wild fool, and pretty 
soon had everybody else—and my 
100-year-old furniture — doing the 
same thing. I had to do something, 
but I couldn’t bring myself to tell 
him to stop. 

“I went into the pantry and blew 
out a fuse for that wing of the house, 
and then organized the best old-timey 
square dance out in the back you ever 
saw. There wasn’t any harm done, 
and nobody’s feelings got hurt.” 

There must be something more, 
though, to lure all those Yankees 
down here to Atlanta. Space? 

The availability of space snared 
one recent visitor and turned him 
into a bona fide resident. The thing 
that turned the trick was a supper he 
had given in his Manhattan apart- 
ment. He figured a barbecue menu 
would be just the thing, and accord- 
ingly took down the draperies, put 
the grill close to the window and 
rigged a system of electric fans to 
blow out the smoke. 

Fire trucks broke up the party. 
Neighbors thought the building was 
on fire. Later, the management fined 
him for ruining the walls. Needless 
to say, when he came to Atlanta, he 
couldn’t get over the great amount 
of space in the houses and apart- 
ments of Atlanta, and especially the 
size of the forests residents call back- 
yards. In any event, when he moved 
here he built a barbecue pit large 
enough to roast a side of beef. 

“It’s our hills they like,” states an- 


other native. “Not long ago, we put 
our house on the market for sale. The 
real estate man told us we’d have a 
hard time selling it because it was on 
a hill. Next day after the sign was 
placed on the lawn, a nice man from 
up North came to the door, looked 
about the house and bought it! Later, 
when we saw him mowing the grass 
on the steep hill down by the road, 
we stopped and asked him how he 
liked the house and why he bought 
gg 

“We bought it mainly because it 
was on a hill. The land where we 
lived was so flat and uninteresting, 
we decided we wanted to live in the 
hills when we came south.” 

But Atlanta essentially is a busi- 
ness city, and there must be reasons 
attracting business and industry to 
the city. 

“We came South because of three 
major M’s,” says one recently con- 
verted Northern industrialist. “Men, 
markets, and materials! These were 
the main reasons; we were also con- 
vinced the South is making great 
strides beneath her hoop skirts. 
She’s showing extraordinary growth 
as a market; she’s close to major 
Northern markets; she’s expanding 
her seaports to take care of her ex- 
porting needs. She’s like Whittier 
said she would be. She has put on 
new attire and has sought to smooth 
her unkempt tresses at the glass of 
truth. Can’t help but admire a spirit 
like that. Makes you want to become 
a part of it.” 

How does a Southern business man 
regard the art of converting a Yan- 
kee? 

“Well, we’ve shown a willingness 
to become standardized or Ameri- 
canized,” says one Atlantan, South- 
ern born. “But we’re not yet willing 
to give up our golfing, our hunting, 
our fishing and all the other pleas- 
ures of Southern living. I think it 
was Calhoun who summed up our at- 
titude; we’re known for our ‘wise 
and masterly inactivity.’ These, I 
think, are some of the reasons why 
Yankees are so easy to convert to 
our way of life.” 

Whatever the ingredients, what- 
ever the sauce, whatever the art of 
making the sauce that causes North- 
erners to find us palatable, there’s 
just one more secret to making it 
even better: you have to simmer it 
slowly under a balmy Southern cli- 
mate. 
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Yet Atlanta, with more BUILD- 


INGS, more TRAINS, more 

PLANES, more CARS, more 

BUSSES, ‘more PEOPLE, more 

BOOSTERS, and more and more 

WORKERS gives less per. buying : 

dollar to UNITED APPEAL than | ) 
any other city in“the South. Has 

aacceln spoiled Atlanta? 


We wonder... 
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youth guidance. A. ball 
game instead of a gang 


war—camperts instead 
of vandals 
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dollars .. 


“Mark off $16 for helping 


troubled families and in- 
dividuals. Fifteen..Com- 


“munity Chest agencies 


helped more than 20,000 


‘people overcome serious 


family problems last year 
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where will it be spent? 


Another $27 goes for 
Homes and Day Care 
for children ...for the 
sick, aged, and handi- 
capped...and for spe- 


cialized help ...for 


health and welfare... 
for recreation 
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We don’t think success has 
spoiled Atlanta. We hope 
this apparent indifference to 
human need is a sort of tem- 
porary blindness resulting 
from the titanic flash of 
growth and expansion and 
achievement Atlanta .has 
seen so recently. Now let At- 
lanta open her eves...and 
her heart...and her pocket- 
book...and prove us. right. 
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A 16.000.000 MILE TRIP AROUND TOWN 


by Sara J. Pacher 


t was a bright, crisply cold morn- 
] ing in the late-arriving winter of 
1958. The traffic on Peachtree was 
just beginning to settle back after 
the early rush of workers heading 
for downtown offices. Herman Nor- 
ton, a lean, wiry, thin-lipped driver 
in his middling forties, aimed his bus 
toward town, stopped at the corner of 
12th Street to pick up a passenger, 
and was just pulling away from the 
curb, badgering his way back into 
the traffic stream, when he spied the 
wallet. 

The object of his attention — a flat, 
brown billfold, lying face down, with 
its curved edge arched like a pup 
tent — was almost in the middle of 
the street, directly in the path of the 
bus, some thirty feet distant. Norton 
decided to retrieve it. 

Stopping his bus astraddle it, he 
turned to the man in the seat directly 
behind him, a regular rider: “Some- 
body’s lost their wallet and we’re sit- 
ting right on top of it. Will you get 
out, and when I pull up a little bit, 
maybe you can get it for me?” Horns 
were already honking incessantly as 
the rider jumped out and hurried to 
the back of the bus. Flailing his arms 
impatiently at the aggravated citi- 
zens now stalled behind him, he wait- 
ed as Norton edged the bus forward, 
then scooped up the wallet and re- 
boarded. 

Now Norton had the wallet; it 
occurred to him, as he stuffed it into 
a jacket pocket, that it might be 
altogether empty and therefore un- 
worthy of all the trouble it had 
caused. In any case, he was now too 
busy to worry about it or to check 
its contents. “Empty or full,” he 
thought to himself, “it belongs to 
somebody.” 

An hour later, when his bus was 
securely stowed in the main garage, 
he sat down in the drivers’ bullpen 
at Atlanta Transit’s main head- 
quarters. The sight of Norton with 
a newly-found billfold brought on 
some lighthearted jeering from the 
other drivers present. “How much 
you made this time, Herman?” 
Everybody laughed. 


He found the identification quick- 
ly. In addition to the driver’s license, 
there were several credit cards, two 
photographs, a library card, some 
three-cent stamps, and, to the aston- 
ishment of everyone present, four 
hundred-dollar bills, six fifties, and 
four one’s — altogether, $704. 

“Well.” Norton says, “I looked up 
his number in the phone book and 
called him at home. He was there, all 
right; so I told him I was Herman 
Norton and that I drove a bus. Then 
I asked him if he had lost anything. 

“He was so excited he could hardly 
talk. Finally, he said he’d have to 
wait a minute so he could get a hold 
on himself. He came back in a min- 
ute and described the wallet right to 
a ‘T’—he knew exactly how much 
money there was in it, too.” 

The lost wallet had contained — 
literally — every cent the owner had. 
He worked for the government and 
was being transferred to Charlotte; 
the moving van was already at his 
house and he had gone to the bank, 
withdrawn all the family funds and 
closed the account. The wallet was 
lost on the way home. Norton was 
on hand when the owner came to the 
garage for his property. “He kept 
wanting to give me a reward, and I 
just didn’t think a reward was called 
for. He insisted on giving me forty 
dollars, but I couldn’t take it. He 
said he wasn’t going to leave, though, 
unless I took something; so I took 
twenty dollars. I ended up making 
$19.90 on the whole thing.” 

Why $19.90? “Well, I had to pay 
a dime to call him.” 

This was not, to be sure, the first 
wallet Herman Norton had ever 
found; it wasn’t even the fiftieth. It 
was simply the most dramatic dis- 
covery of his long career with ATS. 
And, while this one wasn’t found on 
the bus, it was still a bus driver who 
found it. All of which helps to sub- 
stantiate the theory that the best 
place to lose something, if it must 
be lost, is on a bus. 

A bus rarely checks into the main 
garage without a lost article on it. 
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. ATS took over the transit line in 1954 and promptly set about emg the entire bus fleet. This was accomplished within 


five years and the fancy new diesel shown above — called The 


ity Slicker — was immediately popular with transit riders. 


Photos at right show the complex machinery required to count and sort tons of change received by drivers. 


People lose (and, more often than 
not, regain) suitcases, school books, 
shopping bags, gloves, tape re- 
corders, pocketbooks, purses, bill- 
folds, fountain pens, false teeth, 
watches, rings, tools, radios, pistols, 
and, occasionally, a bright-eyed 
youngster who has become separated 
from his mother. Excluding children, 
everything goes to ATS’s Lost-and- 
Found department, which is open 
day and night. There, the articles 
are checked for identification and 
owners are notified of their where- 
abouts. 

People also lose their tempers. 

Nothing seems to aggravate the 
average citizen more than a late- 
arriving bus. Otherwise mild-man- 
nered people seem to blow their tops 
at the bus stop. When a bus is late, 
its riders, as a special breed of peo- 
ple, are generally given to foot- 
shuffling, loud murmering and 
gnashing of teeth. They glare men- 
acingly at the driver who is four 
minutes late, growl under their col- 
lective breaths at his colossal in- 
considerateness, and usually end up 
by berating the transit company all 
the way downtown. 

“We take it in our stride, of 
course,” says Robert M. Sommer- 
ville, president of ATS. “Our patrons 
expect the bus to be late occasionally ; 
even so, they are prepared to be 
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angry when it happens. It’s a per- 
sonal inconvenience to them; I im- 
agine I’d be the same way myself.” 

Moving a fleet of buses and trolleys 
from corner to corner on a minute- 
by-minute schedule is a complex and 
intensely demanding problem. ATS 
operates 537 vehicles; last year these 
vehicles transported nearly fifty mil- 
lion passengers on a 16,141,000-mile 
route. Occasional lateness, then, is 
somewhat more pardonable. A staff 
of eight traffic engineers, without 
any help from IBM machines or 
other electronic brains, handles the 
scheduling assignment with amazing 
aplomb. And the system works so 
well that Albert Pirkle, the Chief 
Traffic Engineer, can pinpoint the 
location of any bus in the system on 
a moment’s notice. At the same time, 
he can give an accurate estimate of 
the number of passengers aboard 
any given bus at any point along its 
route. 

Scheduling involves three critical 
factors: time, distance, and passen- 
gers. Knowing the approximate num- 
ber of passengers along a given 
route, the ATS traffic division must 
schedule its buses so that certain 
corners are covered at certain times. 
Then, with the time factor set, the 
division must make certain that its 
bus covers the full distance of its 
route within the prescribed time 


limit. The third factor — passengers 
—is perhaps most important. 

A bus built to seat sixty passen- 
gers must carry very nearly that 
many during the rush-hours; other- 
wise, the route is likely to be un- 
profitable. If a rush-hour bus is 
coming into town every day with, 
say, thirty-five passengers aboard, 
the traffic division must make 
changes. Either the route must be 
extended further out, picking up 
more passengers, or the number of 
buses serving the route must be cut. 
(This could result, for instance, in 
buses running the same route every 
twenty minutes instead of every 
twelve minutes.) On the other hand, 
if several buses enter downtown 
every day with a standing-room-only 
crowd aboard, reverse action must 
be taken. 

In any event, scheduling means 
money. And money is, and should be, 
a prime factor in any corporation’s 
thinking. 

Atlanta got its first transit system 
in 1871—trolleys drawn by horses 
over a street railway. The first street 
railway was known as the West End 
Line; it began at the west side of the 
railroad crossing on Whitehall Street 
(underneath the present Whitehall 
Street viaduct), extended out White- 
hall to Mitchell Street, turned onto 
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by Carol Ippolito « Since the day of 
the chariot races, there’s been some- 
thing adventurous about charging 
down the middle of the via and pass- 
ing on the wrong side of it, or failing 
to yield to the buggy on the right. 

But with the advent of modern, 
prosperous times and cars, the dan- 
ger involved leaves no room for ad- 
venture. Thus the creation of traf- 
fic courts and patrol forces, whose 
primary functions are to keep the 
nation’s streets and highways safe 
and to impress careless drivers with 
the graveness of their offenses. 

In Atlanta, this impression is gen- 
erally made in three ways: first of- 
fenders, if the charge is minor, may 
attend traffic school, where judges 
and patrolmen lecture and demon- 
strate safe driving practices. Other- 
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wise, the offender is fined or sen- 
tenced to some time in jail. 

Commenting on punishment fo1 
offenders, Judge Herschel Cole, in 
his third year as a traffic court judge. 
said, “Our fines (in Atlanta) are 
generally lower than in other cities. 
We have no desire to make money 
on tickets as a means of revenue, 
but to impress on them not to vio- 
late the ordinances we have. 

“More people come to our traffic 
court than any other court in the 
state. The impression they have 
when they leave here is the impres- 
sion they get of all our courts.” 

Judge Cole, best described as “‘look- 
ing like a Judge,” is known for his 
gentle wit in the court room. Some- 
times, in order to ease the under- 
standable tension many defendants 





show, he slips in a few remarks 
which put the party at ease. 

A lady pleaded guilty to a speed- 
ing charge and was asked if she 
would like to make a statement. 

“Well, Your Honor,” she began, 
“My family was moving to a new 
home that day. I was driving over 
with a carload of small furnishings, 
two children, a cat and a dog. It was 
a hot day, and I had already had 
some car trouble on the way, and all 
I was thinking about was getting 
home. 

“I was in a hurry. I didn’t realize 
I was speeding, but if the officer 
said I was, then I guess I was.” 

Judge Cole, seeing the defendant 
was nervous, asked her if she had a 
canary in the car. 

“No,” she answered, “and I don’t 
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want one, either.” 

He suspended the case. 

In another incident, a man was 
brought up for driving without a 
license. He explained that he was 
waiting in the back seat of the 
parked car after the driver had got- 
ten out to attend to some sort of 
business. While he was gone, the car 
started rolling, and the man in the 
back seat reached up to guide the car. 

Judge Cole asked, “Is that what 
you call back seat driving?” 

He dismissed that case. 

Besides having a reasonable ex- 
planation, cases may be dismissed or 
suspended if the patrolman fails to 
make book correctly, or can’t give 
full testimony. 

A unique point about traffic court 
cases is that some of the defendants 
are good citizens, many of them good 
drivers who have driven for years 
without getting a ticket. 

In fact, Judge Cole mentioned that 
one big problem today is elderly peo- 
ple who really shouldn’t be driving 
but continue to do so. 

He feels that the most serious 
charge is that of drunken driving. 

Another Traffic Court Judge, Ed- 
win R. Johnston, tells a good yarn 
about a defendant who pleaded not 
guilty to a drunken driving charge. 
He said, “Judge, five years ago, I 
would have asked for mercy. But 
since then, I joined the church, and 
now I’m just asking for justice, be- 
cause I know the Lord looks after 
His own.” The judge told him the 
evidence presented demanded that 
the court find him guilty, and asked 
if he wanted to make a statement. 

The defendant hesitated a moment, 
and then said, “Well, I asked for 
justice and I got it. But now I need 
a little mercy.” 

Judge Johnston said he gave him 
such mercy as he could, and as the 
man left, he said, “Thank you, Judge, 
I’ll never do it again...” After he 
pleaded not guilty. 

Judge Johnston, who has been in 
Traffic Court since January, said 
that most people come into court 
with the attitude that since they 
were stopped and given a ticket, the 
court is against them and feel they’re 
going to be punished no matter 
what. 

“But,” he said, “the court always 
has to prove their guilt. And if we 
can’t, we let them go.” 

He said that “sometimes, particu- 
larly in drunken driving cases, I feel 
I’d like to have a little time to make 
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by Virgil Hartley * Twiee a day, thousands of At- 
lantans trv to do the same thing at the same time: 
every morning, they try to squeeze themselves (and 
their vehicles) into the tiny area of the downtown 
section; evéry afternoon, they all try to get back to 


their homes. spread over the five-county Metropoli- : 


tan Area. 

The results of this simultaneous effort are obvi- 
ous to anvone who has ever been a part of the twice- 
daily exodus — the expressways get clogged with 
creeping vehicles: fenders get banged: tempers are 
fraved: suppers get cold. A suburb-to-town trip 
which takes 30 minutes during the early afternoon 
may take an hour and 45 minutes during the after- 
work rush. 

(Driving is an emotional thing. A columnist for 
The Atlanta Journal recently wrote that his frus- 
tration became so great that he was sorely tempted 
to use his sedan like a Sherman tank and smash 
through all those lines of stationary and opposing 
cars. ) 

Atlanta is a driving town. Whatever the cost, a 
large proportion of the people who work downtown 
seems determined to fight their brethren for a place 
on the streets and for a space in an expensive park- 
ing garage. .The Atlanta Region Metropolitan 
Planning Commission recently reported that 
more than half (54 percent) of downtown is 
devoted to streets and parking spaces. 
(This does not include more than 8.,- 
000,000 square feet devoted to the 
downtown connector of the ex- 
pressway.) The man who drives 
his automobile every day to 
work, however, certainly.is J, 
not pleased with the 
system. Most of those 
who habitually { 
drive don’t have an 
acceptable alternative: 
It’s obvious'that driving to 
work in Atlanta is, at best, a 
compromise.. What’s wrong 
with the street svstem in Atlanta’? 
Why can’t a man drive smoothly and 
quickly from his home to his office and 
easily find a place to park? One of the 
reasons has already been suggested — there 
are simply too many drivers wanting to go the 
same place at the same time. But*there are other 
problems besetting the city which are inherent 
in the geographical pattern. 

In the first place, Atlanta’s existing street 
system forms a radial pattern, with all the prin- 
cipal arteries radiating from the central business 
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district like spokes of a wheel. There are reasons 
for this, of course; the main streets of today were 
once highways to.the outlying towns of Buckhead, 
Jonesboro, Decatur, ete. Also, there have never 
been any natural barriers for the city’s growth — 
the town just grew in all directions from Five 
Points. For these reasons, there are today no cir- 
cumferential streets and virtually. no crosstown 
streets. 

It is also. uncomfortably true that vehicular 
capacity on downtown streets and the streets lead- 
ing directly into the area is very limited. Too few 
streets with roadway widths of 40 feet or more 
exist. Other cities have this problem, but many have 
been able to make traffic flow more smoothly by 
creating pairs of one-way streets — one going in 
one direction and its partner going in the other. The 
radial pattern of Atlanta’s streets makes this vir- 
tually impossible. There is only a very small area in 
the downtown section which has a grid pattern 
and parallel pairs of streets. To add to the confusion, 
many of the’ widest streets end abruptly at jogs or 
dead ends. Natural barriers in the form of parks 
and highly developed areas block the extension of 
other important traffic-carrying arteries. There is 

another factor, not readily apparent, in the limi- 
tation of downtown -traffic flow: the central 
district is completely encircled by railroads, 
and these railroads (and streets parallel- 
ing them) form a barrier — termed the 
“sereen line’® by engineers — which is 
impossible to avoid when entering 
or leaving the central district. 

_ There are only twenty-nine 
Be “gateways” piercing this 
screen line, providing 
only seventy-four 
traffic lanes. What 
happens in the morn- 

ing and afternoon tush 
hours when these gate- 
wavs through the screen line 
are clogged with automobiles? 

The answer is obvious to anyone 

who has tried to push through the 
congestion. To be specific, city traffic 
planners here have determined that the 
practical operating capacity of the twenty- 
nine gateways in one direction is a bit more 
than 16,600-vehicles per hour. But practical oper- 
ating capacities have nothing to do with the num- 
ber of drivers who want to leave the central por- 
tion of the citv at the same time, The problem is 
not so bad during the morning peak of traffic, 
when the maximum load approaches 14,300 ve- 
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Atlanta’s not alone in the problem of traffic. 
Every major city in the country faces the same crisis. 


What are they doing? How does Atlanta compare? 


hicles per hour. But the afternoon peak is much 
more serious. Even though the practical operating 
capacity of the screen line gateways is only about 
16,600 vehicles per hour, the outbound movement 
in the afternoon pushes over the 17,000 mark. No 
wonder traffic gets stalled. 

And this is not yet the worst. Figures compiled 
from recent studies show that few streets other 
than those of the radial system carry large loads of 
vehicles. The lack of by-pass routes partially ac- 
counts for this. And as the city grows — with an in- 
crease in secordary traffic focal points — the need 
for by-pass facilities will become even more acute. 

By-pass streets and expressways can do much 
to alleviate the downtown problem, for much of the 
traffic flowing through the gateways of the central 
business district is not generated in the downtown 
section. Entering the area enclosed by the screen 
line, many of the vehicles do not stop, continuing on 
through the district and pass again through the 
screen line on the other side. It is obvious that much 
of this traffic would not be necessary if there ex- 
isted routes to get around the business district. 

But the by-passes do not exist today, and the 
prospect of their existence within the next few 
years is dim indeed. From all points of view, the 
picture of Atlanta traffic — especially in the 
central core — does not look good. To put it 
simply: the traffic demands of today ex- 
ceed the useful street capacity, and the 
demands of the future will make the 
picture look even worse. Why has 
the city’s traffic system gotten 
into this desperate position? 
In the first place, the city 
and its streets were not 
laid out to accommo- 
date the traffic of 
a city of the size of 
Atlanta, and a radial 
pattern of streets is not 
one which can be modified 
easily. The fact that construc- 
tion and planning have not kept 
pace with the city’s growth is per- 
haps even more significant. It’s true to- 
day as in the past; in 1947, the Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission said: “Perhaps 
the most significant... policy weakness has 
been our persistent preoccupation with meeting 
the vehicular demand as it arises, instead of using 
methods to control in advance the demand for 
transportation services.” 

The Metropolitan Planning Commission is 
determined, however, that lack of long-range 
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planning will not continue. One of the most com- 
prehensive traffic studies made in recent years was 
incorporated in the “Major Thoroughfares” section 
of the 1958 “Comprehensive Plan, City of Atlanta,” 
prepared by the Atlanta-Fulton County Joint Plan- 
ning Board and the Planning Commission. 

(It is significant that this particular study and 
set of recommendations is not wholly concerned 
with traffic and street planning. With the realiza- 
tion that traffic is only a part of total community 
planning, the study also included sections on land 
use, community facilities and public improvements. ) 

All aspects of the street system were considered 
in the study — interstate expressways, inter-county 
expressways, crosstown loops, major streets and 
secondary streets. It is apparent from this and sub- 
sequent reports that modern engineers and traffic 
planners view different types of streets in different 
ways. An expressway, for example, is capable of 
carrying large volumes of traffic but is not effective 
in more specific distribution of vehicles. There must 
be an adequate number of streets of every type if 
the entire system is to accomplish its purpose. 

Since the plan was published, many of the rec- 
ommendations contained in it have been accom- 

plished and others are in various stages of plan- 
ning. With the benefit of several years’ expe- 
rience following this and other traffic plans 
of the 1950s, traffic planners are even now 
taking another look at the present sys- 
tem and existing plans for improve- 
ment. Since traffic planning de- 
pends on nothing so much as 
population and growth pat- 
terns, many of the plans of 
several years ago have 
been updated because 
the population 
growth of the late 
1950s and the early 
1960s has exceeded the 
projections made just a few 
years ago. In any event, the 
basic objective solidified during 
the 1950s on ways to meet the traffic 
problems of downtown Atlanta is still 
valid. Generally speaking, planning at the 
present time is concerned with four concrete 
proposals: (1) the construction of by-pass, 
crosstown and circumferential streets to carry 
traffic — traffic which does not have destinations 
within the screen line — around the central sec- 
tor; (2) the construction of expressways which 
will pierce the screen line, thus creating addi- 
tional high-speed screen line gateways; (3) the 
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construction of other new gateways 
through the screen line, and (4) the 
improvement of existing gateways. 

What effect will the implementa- 
tion of these and other related plans 
have? Will they completely solve the 
present and future problems? The 
prospect is rather gloomy. 

Even though all justifiable means 
are used to increase the vehicular ca- 
pacity of the gateways piercing the 
screen line, the estimated demand on 
these streets in 1980 will still slight- 
ly exceed the capacity. City traffic 
engineer Karl Bevins estimates the 
peak 1980 demand on the screen line 
lanes will be about 53,600 vehicles 
per hour, but that the practical street 
capacity in that year will be only 
about 51,600 vehicles per hour. Un- 
less some way is found in the next 
18 years to considerably increase the 
capacity or to decrease the demand, 
the difference will have to be made 
up by loading some of the streets at 
or near their maximum possibilities. 

The solution is not impossible, of 
course. Of prime importance is the 
retention and improvement of the 
existing radial arteries to the down- 
town section and the establishment 
of secondary streets to filter some of 
the traffic which presently flows 
through the downtown area. Actually, 
these minor streets and thorough- 
fares are more important than the 
expressways themselves. Popular 
opinion often has it that more and 
better expressways and freeways 
could solve the problems of traffic 
congestion in the downtown area. 
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Actually, the expressway system — 
even with the addition of an addi- 
tional westside loop and east-west 
legs — will be able to handle only two- 
fifths of the downtown load. It is 
true, however, that the addition of 
more expressways will allow the 
downtown streets to perform the 
function for which they were de- 
signed — the distribution of traffic in 
the central district. 

Expressways are not useless in 
themselves, of course. The major 
problem associated with them and 
their use—in the minds of traffic 
planners and engineers —is how to 
put the heavy load expressways and 
smaller-load thoroughfares together 
to form a realistic system for move- 
ment of vehicles. For this reason, it 
has been said that the future of the 
downtown section in large part will 
be determined by how well surface 
feeder and distribution streets are 
integrated with the expressway sys- 
tem. 

But in a very real sense, the solu- 
tion of the problems of Atlanta’s 
traffic — that traffic which comes from 
all directions and merges daily in the 
downtown section—can probably best 
be found in the reduction of the de- 
mands imposed on the street system. 
And since no one wants the down- 
town section to ever become less im- 
portant than it is today, the reduc- 
tion must come from a method of 
bringing people into the district 
other than in private surface ve- 
hicles. 





Is 
your 
secretary 
better equipped 
than your 
professional 


draftsman 
>) 


She deserves the best and 
often gets it—but your skilled 
draftsman, too, needs today’s 
tools to cope with today’s 


requirements. 





Strata-Core board, with 

green linoleum surface, 

both sides steel edged, 

tilts 0° to 40°. Fully ad- 

justable recessed footrest; steel reference, 
tool and catalog drawers. Built-in 3 way elec- 
trical outlet. Light Sahara Tan finish, satin 
chrome hardware. Available in 31” desk height 
and 37” stool height, in a range of board 
sizes. 


Your draftsmen, your productiv- 
ity, need Hamilton space-and- 
time-saving equipment, like the 
all-new CL-100 Series. A far cry 
from the 4-post drafting tables 
you've known — canted-leg styling 
assures stability without side cross- 
rails. 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI from page 14 


Atlanta,” the presentments stated, “we strongly 
recommend that the Freeway (Expressway) Com- 
mittee of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, which 
worked with all responsible officials, make known 
its findings, with the excellent presentation heard 
by this Jury, through television, radio, and news- 
paper programs.” 


4-H CLUB DINNER 


A colorful Nineteenth Annual 4-H Club Con- 
gress Dinner sponsored by the Atlanta Chamber 
attracted an attendance of 750 at the Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel on August 31. 

The Chamber was host to more than 500 4-H 
champions from all over the state representing local 
clubs with a total enrollment of 146,000. 

Don Hastings, Sr., president of the Chamber 
Farmers Club, headed the Chamber’s participation 
in the program. 

The Farmers Club achievement award, a silver 
bowl, went to Miss Gayle Hill, 18-year-old presi- 
dent of the State 4-H Council from Hawkinsville. 
In addition to winning numerous awards during 
her eight years of 4-H work, Gayle has held every 
office in her local club. 

A total of 74 Atlanta area firms joined their 
Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring the indivi- 
dual 4-H members. 


HAAS TOP PRODUCER 


Mr. Edwin R. Haas, Jr., associated with Haas 
and Dodd, was top producer in the recent Forward 
Atlanta new membership drive. He brought in 
sixteen new members in the division effort. A reg- 
ular member of the Contact Club (Membership 
Committee of the Chamber) he has sold a total of 
28 new members so far this year and holds the 
honor of having brought in more members in eleven 
years than any other member, his total to date 
being 286. He plans to hit the 300 mark this year. 


STUDY COURSE OFFERED 


Since 1959 the Chamber has offered nine-week 
courses of study and discussion methods of more 
effective participation in politics by businessmen. 
Each year it is proving more and more popular 
with Atlanta businessmen, and the course begin- 
ning September 19th shows all indications of 
being a record breaker. This course deals with the 
mechanics of political activity — how businessmen 
can best use their abilities and make their voices 
heard in Legislative chambers as well as the pre- 
cinct. No partisan politics is involved. Classes meet 
from 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. each Tuesday. The total 
cost is $2.00 per member and there is still time to 
register. 





“service beyond the contract” 


THE HAAS & DODD 
ORGANIZATION 


1891-1961 


today an organization of sixty-five persons 
averaging thirteen years of service 
with the Company. 
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A New Dimension 
In Local Airline Service 
For the South... 


Every Seat a “Single” — Like Having Your Own 
Executive Airliner! 

The friendly intimacy of a Superior Airliner cabin 
is like having your own private executive plane. You 
enjoy the comfort and privacy of individual seating— 
no crowding or jostling — and the view from the 
panoramic window is all yours to enjoy. 

Your stewardess, specially trained to provide the 
ultimate in service and attentiveness, has only eight 
passengers to occupy her full attention. 

Superior service is now yours to enjoy. Call your 
Superior agent and plan Superior comfort and con- 


nections in the South. 





NOW SERVING 
Atlanta - Huntsville - Memphis 
New Orleans + Monroe, La. 
Other Southeastern Cities Planned for Service Soon 





IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO GO FIRST CLASS 
ON SUPERIOR! 





Superior Service in the South 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT-ATLANTA / Phone PO 6-7871 
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» KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER 


Talent and experience are two of the most valu- 
able things a staff member of a Chamber of Com- 
merce can bring to his job, and when Jim King 
joined the Atlanta Chamber in July of this year, his 
store of these two elements were most exceptional. 

Assigned immediately to the committees of Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, Urban Renewal and Stadium- 
Coliseum, King was able to leap into the business 
of these important Chamber groups without hesi- 
tation: as a radio political reporter and news 
director, he has since 1956 covered five sessions 
of the Georgia General Assembly and daily reported 
on the activities of state, county and city govern- 
ments; a legal education has given him an acute 
insight into the affairs of political action and com- 
munity service; as a former radio station owner 
and manager, he has come by a large experience in 
the administration of a business enterprise; as a 
World War II bomber pilot, he achieved the ability 
to successfully complete difficult assignments. 

King is a native Alabamian, born in 1924 near 
Auburn. His public education was completed in the 
schools of Northport, Alabama, a suburb of Tusca- 
loosa, and from 1943 until 1946 was a member of 
the U. S. Army Air Force in the Pacific Theater. 

Following his release from the service, Jim 
worked his way through college as a staff and 
sports announcer for Radio Station WJRD in Tus- 
caloosa. In 1950, he was awarded a law degree 
from the University of Alabama and was licensed 
to practice law in that state. 

It was during his senior year in law school that 
King decided to enter the radio profession as an 
entrepreneur; he embarked on this course by han- 
dling the research and filing of application with the 


Federal Communications Commission for a local 
radio station in New Smyrna Beach, Florida. Upon 
approval of the application, he built and operated 
WSBB as co-owner and manager. He successfully 
operated this station for more than four years, and 
then sold his interest at a profit. 

Later, he planned, staffed and operated another 
Florida station, WNTM in Vero Beach, for an ab- 
sentee owner. 

In 1955, King became program consultant for 
WHTB in Talladega, Alabama, where he over- 
hauled the operation of that station for the owner. 
Revised programing, scheduling, and personnel 
programs resulted in a sharp reduction in opera- 
ting costs, and increased audience ratings and 
billing. 

Coming to Atlanta in 1956, King joined Radio 
Station WAGA as producer of the daily Georgia 
Panorama news show, and as political reporter. 
When this station changed ownership and changed 
its name to WPLO, he was made news director, a 
position in which he was responsible for planning 
and assigning a four-man reportorial staff for news 
coverage of the Atlanta market. 

But this is not the end of King’s talents: for 
several years he added to his many activities a 
job as a professional symphony and dance band 
musician; he is the holder of a ham radio license 
and a multi-engine commercial pilot’s license; 
he has been an active member of the Kiwanis Club 
in Decatur; he serves on the finance committee of 
his church, the First Baptist Church of Decatur. 

It is a measure of Jim’s ability that in the short 
time he has been with the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, he has, along with the fulfillment of 
daily duties, completed a tax study of Fulton, De- 
Kalb and Gwinnett counties, and has set up the 
fall session in the Chamber’s continuing series of 
courses in practical politics. (Eighty members of 
the Chamber will participate in this course, the 
largest number participating in its history.) 

Jim is married and lives with his wife and two 
daughters in Decatur. 


NEW MEMBERS 


A-B-C COMPOUNDING CO., INC. — Mr. Frank 
E. Cooper, 3285 Oakcliff Road, N.W. (11); spon- 
sor, William K. Wyant. 


ABLE’S PHARMACY, INC.—Dr. Edward H. 
Able, 268 Candler Road, S.E. (17) ; sponsor, James 
E. Palmer. 


ACME-HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. CORP.—Mr. 
J. B. Markert, 263 Rio Circle, Decatur, Georgia; 
sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


ADDIS PLUMBING COMPANY -—Mr. Paul T. 
Addis, 1660 Lakewood Avenue, S.E. (15) ; sponsor, 
William Pritchard. 


continued on page 62 

















YOU GET ‘‘Purr-formance’’ 
WITH DIRECT MAIL 


American business success is built on selling 
—that two-fisted, hard-hitting kind of direct 
approach that gets action. 


The closer advertising approaches the direct 
sales effort, the more effective it becomes. 
That’s why direct mail advertising—aimed 
at selected markets with a specific message— 
gets results. 


If you are fishing for new markets, let our 
43 years experience in mail selling help you 
land the big ones. 


JUST CALL JACKSON 3-8441 


(Clatedelach 


ADVERTISING, INC. 


1? West Peachtree Street, N 
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PERMA-COLOR 
PANELS 


ADD NEW BEAUTY AND VERSATILITY 


ro OUOVEE suitvines 


Your DIXISTEEL Building can be as bright and colorful as you 
want it. Six modern, compatible colors offer unlimited design 
possibilities. A two-coat baked-on vinyl enamel finish over a 
primer coat adds years of life and reduces maintenance. 


Choose from 1200 basic designs in the DIXISTEEL line—any 





SIX BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


eo Blue 
= a Green 
+ Coral 
+> White 
+> Gold 
+> Gray 


p---------- 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 


size or type with 4:12 or Lo-Line 
14:12 roof pitch. All are clear-span. 


The distinctive design of DixiRib Panels not only 
adds beauty, but provides greater strength, 
rigidity, and improved drainage to DIXISTEEL 
Buildings. Unsightly overlapping is eliminated. 


Contact Your Nearest Dealer or Mail This Coupon 


Atlantic Steel Co., P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me data and information 
on DIXISTEEL Buildings 














Free Estimates... No Obligation.. .Cheaper than Rent. ..10 Years to Pay 


Steel Building Division 


- Atlantic Steel Company 





P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia e¢ TRinity 5-3441 
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HOOTS AND HUZZAHS from page 27 


days for certain crimes to come be- 
fore Mayor’s Court for disposition 
and on his second day in office Nor- 
cross held such a court. He was 
called upon to try a bully who had 
been arrested for an affray in the 
city streets, a man known for his 
mean temper and violent oath- 
takings. The courtroom (located on 
the second floor of a building near 
the center of town) was choked with 
spectators, mostly rowdies who were 
there to see the bully test the mettle 
of the new mayor. 

It was a short trial; the evidence 
was clear and the bully was convicted 
and fined. Norcross was calling for 
the next case when the accused man 
— his name never found its way into 
historical records—‘“‘jumped from his 
chair and set upon the mayor with 
a Bowie knife.” The mean-tempered 
prisoner slashed the air in all direc- 
tions with the knife and the specta- 
tors, as a consequence, fell all over 
one another in clearing the court- 
room. It was now obvious to every- 
one that this fellow meant to do more 
than test the mayor’s mettle; he had 
every intention of killing him. Nor- 
cross came to his feet and, using the 
chair he had lately occupied, de- 
fended himself in the manner of a 
lion tamer. The hero of the day was 
one Allen E. Johnson, a former De- 
Kalb County Sheriff, who hit the 
bully with a hickory stick, knocking 
the knife from his hands. Several 
others joined to subdue the wild man, 
who was finally escorted out of the 
courtroom. Once outside, however, 
he managed to escape and was not 
seen in Atlanta again. 

Norcross, badly shaken but deter- 
mined to stand his ground against 
any and all such ruffians, announced 
that he was now ready to deal with 
Murrel’s Row and The Snake Na- 
tion. It was a declaration of war, and 
the rowdies accepted gladly. Sending 
a delegation to the county seat in 
Decatur, the rowdies stole an ancient 
cannon which rested on the court- 
house lawn and dragged it back to 
Atlanta with a team of horses. The 
cannon — a relic of the War of 1812 
— was set up in the street fronting 
Norcross’ store and the mayor -was 
loudly warned that he and his prop- 
erty would be blown to Kingdom 
Come unless he agreed to leave town 
immediately. Norcross shouted de- 
fiance through the window and the 





cannon blasted away. 

The cannon’s bark was worse than 
its bite, however. Having nothing to 
put into the ancient field piece except 
a charge of black powder and a load 
of sand and gravel, the only damage 
was to render Norcross’ porch un- 
tidy. The rowdies, discouraged in the 
face of their loud-sounding failure, 
withdrew after two or three shots, 
leaving a written note to the effect 
that the mayor’s store would be 
blown up “later” if he remained in 
town. 

Norcross had a plan very similar 
to theirs. His plan called for them 
to leave Atlanta. At a secret meeting 
of the city council, the mayor pro- 
posed a vigilance committee; the 
proposition was promptly accepted 
and by evening of the next day a 
full-blown group of vigilantes had 
been organized. The rowdies had also 
formed a warlike organization by 
this time; they were holed up in a 
building at the corner of Decatur 
and Ivy Streets. The vigilantes— rep- 
resenting practically every respecta- 
ble citizen of Atlanta—advanced on 
the rowdies’ hiding place, flushed 
them with a show of force, gave sev- 


eral a sound thrashing, and arrested 
the balance. 

Next day, the rowdies had the un- 
enviable circumstance of appearing 
before Judge Norcross in Mayor’s 
Court. Most of them went to jail and 
the rest left town. Norcross pursued 
his detractors with a vengeance. He 
finally managed to blot out Murrel’s 
Row and The Snake Nation, thus 
keeping his campaign promise and, 
at the same time, bringing to an end 
one of the most violent eras in the 
city’s history. 

For all his difficulties, however, 
Norcross was somewhat luckier than 
Hizzoner Moses Formwalt, Atlanta’s 
first mayor and one of Norcross’ old- 
est political opponents. Norcross 
escaped the murderer’s blade; Form- 
walt didn’t. 

Until 1847 Atlanta was governed 
by a five-man Board of Commission- 
ers appointed by the state legislature. 
It was not until that year that a char- 
ter was granted allowing the city to 
elect its own mayor and council. As 
soon as the charter was approved, 
two gentlemen—Moses Formwalt and 
Jonathan Norcross—presented them- 
selves as candidates for the mayor’s 


office. Norcross then as later was 
characterized by an unbending ha- 
tred for liquor and disorder; Form- 
walt, though not of the rowdy sort, 
was known as “one of the boys.” Two 
hundred and fifteen citizens gathered 
at Thomas Kile’s grocery store to 
cast ballots in the city’s first election 
and Formwalt was elected by a clear 
majority. 

The new mayor did a creditable 
job, performing his duties with verve 
and vigor. For his part, Norcross ac- 
cepted defeat as a gentleman, resign- 
ing himself to a role in some future 
campaign. The matter was not entire- 
ly closed, however; Hizzoner the new 
Mayor had the last word. Less than 
a week after Formwalt took office, 
Norcross was arrested on the minor 
charge of draying without a license. 
Hailed before Mayor’s Court, he was 
tried, convicted, and fined. As little 
could be gained otherwise, Norcross 
accepted the judgment calmly, per- 
haps writing the incident off as one 
of the hazards of his new profession 
— politics. Formwalt served out an 
uneventful term and retired from the 
scene. Later, while serving as a dep- 
uty to the county sheriff, Atlanta’s 
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The Priceless Extra of Experience 





Think of the many choices we make in life which 
are determined by our confidence in somebody’s 
experience. 

Choice in important things, like selecting a 
doctor, a lawyer, or an investment counselor. In 
even minor, everyday, personal problems. 

So deeply ingrained is this basis for choice in 
all our actions, it comes as no surprise when so 
many experienced travelers say that this is why, 
when they fly overseas, they put their trust in 
Pan American. 
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FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... 





For Pan Am is “The World’s Most Experienced 
Airline’’—in years of flying over the seven seas— 
in services to care for you before you embark, 
while on your flight, and when you land. All under 
the high discipline of U. S. flight standards. 

A Pan American traveler is a confident traveler, 
reposing his trust in these years of experience in 
getting you from here to there—comfortably, 
dependably, serenely. 

It’s a great experience to fly with experience on 
Pan American. 


Fulton National Bank Building, JAckson 3-7711 
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Man Stuff 





business gifts from 
John Jarrell 





Dollar for dollar, gifts from Jarrell’s 
get better reception and are remem- 
bered longer. Your customers know 
their value, know the store. Consider 
your gift program now and increase 
its effectiveness. Write Frank Jarrell, 
President, for information on Jarrell’s 
business gifts. 
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Broad at Peachtree 
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HOOTS AND HUZZAHS continued 


first mayor was stabbed to death by 
an escaping prisoner. 

The city’s earliest mayors came 
from out-of-state; the city was too 
new to have bred its own. Formwalt 
was a Tennesseean, Jonathan Nor- 
cross came from Maine. It was not 
until 1855 that a mayor was elected 
who had been born within the con- 
fines of Fulton County. Hizzoner Al- 
lison Nelson, Atlanta’s eighth mayor, 
ran a good campaign and was elected 
without incident. It was not the cam- 
paign which preserved his place in 
history; neither was his public serv- 
ice especially outstanding. It was his 
unprecedented resignation, and the 
manner in which it occurred, which 
earns comment. 

Nelson’s resignation on July 6, 
1855, aroused considerable attention. 
On that evening, a Friday, he was 
called upon to try in Mayor’s Court 
two young rowdies charged with dis- 
turbing the peace. The evidence went 
against the defendants and Nelson 
found them guilty, setting a $20 fine 
for one and $15 for the other. The 
boys were not satisfied with the ver- 
dict and, using the City Council as 
an appellate court, they appealed on 
the spot. With Hizzoner standing 
handily by, Council found fault with 
his judgment in the matter; they re- 
duced one fine to $5 and remitted the 
other altogether. Nelson was infur- 
iated by this lack of support. After 
indelicately expressing himself on 
the matter at hand, he offered his 
resignation in a voice which could 
be heard clear across town and 
stormed out of the building. When 
found the next morning his temper 
had not cooled; he remained firm in 
his decision. 

Councilman John Glen was ap- 
pointed to complete the unexpired 
term and Nelson left the state to 
fight for Cuban independence where 
he eventually rose to the rank of 
Brigadier General under General 
Narciso Lopez. With that fracas be- 
hind him, he moved to Basque Coun- 
ty, Texas, and promptly became en- 
gaged in the business of Indian 
fighting. Later still, he was elected to 
the Texas legislature, was in the con- 
vention which passed the ordinance 
of secession, and, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, Atlanta’s eighth may- 
or organized a Texas regiment and 
went off to war again. He became a 
Brigadier General in the Confeder- 





ate Army, took sick in September, 
1862, and died without ever having 
returned to the city. 

His resignation had one lasting ef- 
fect: Mayor’s Court was abolished. 

The Civil War wrought many 
changes in the role of city officials. 
Mayor James M. Calhoun, who served 
from 1862 to 1865, spent the last 
term of office as a mere figurehead; 
the Union military actually ran the 
city. The mayor’s greatest problems 
in 1865 were those of maintaining 
law and order on the streets and 
trying to find money for the city 
treasury. (He began the 1865 term 
with exactly $1.64 in the city treas- 
ury.) 

In the 1870’s, municipal campaigns 
were mild. THE ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION, commenting on the 1876 bal- 
loting, said: “There was no elec- 
tioneering, no crowds, no liquor, and 
no quarrelling, and there came pretty 
near to being no voting.” 

Liquor became the dominant issue 
in local elections during the next 
quarter-century. One of the most vio- 
lent prohibition campaigns to ever 
befall a city struck Atlanta in the 
course of its 1888 elections. John T. 
Glenn was elected primarily because 
he was neither ‘Wet’ nor ‘Dry’. His 
inaugural address bears this out: 
“Bar-rooms never built a city, nor 
did fanaticism ever nurse one into 
greatness, and their war over At- 
lanta should cease.” 

Their war over Atlanta would not 
cease, however; the liquor question 
was destined to dominate municipal 
politics for nearly fifty years. And 
this was never more evident than in 
the 1908 campaign. Three candidates 
offered for mayor in the September 
city primary of that year. They were 
Joseph Hirsch, a former Mayor Pro- 
tem, Thomas H. Goodwin, unsuccess- 
ful in a previous mayor’s race, and 
James G. Woodward, the star per- 
former of the tale which follows. 

Here was a man to sieze the imagi- 
nation! Nervy, energetic, persistent, 
eloquent, and eternally optimistic, 
Woodward was the personification of 
the old-style, flamboyant, highly ro- 
mantic politician. He was defeated 
often, but was victorious even more 
often. Winning or losing, though, he 
was always a candidate; campaigns 
were built around him and when he 
was missing from the lists a great 
pall of peace and quiet settled on the 
race. He was manager of THE AT- 
LANTA JOURNAL’s mail department 
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before entering politics, was a 
printer by trade, and was a strong 
unionist. He was plain, blunt, and 
cunning, and nothing suited him 
more than a good fight. He carried 
the labor vote all of his life and for 
twenty years his presence on the 
streets drew cheers from a certain 
loyal band and moans of anguish 
from his detractors. From 1896 to 
1918—an extremely long political 
life — he was the storm eenter of At- 
lanta, winning one race, losing the 
next — but always on the scene. 

In the 1908 city primary Wood- 
ward won handily, polling as many 
votes as his combined opponents. His- 
torian Franklin Garrett noted the 
campaign: “According to long-stand- 
ing tradition and historical prece- 
dent the result seemed conclusive. A 
primary victor for the mayor’s post 
had never been repudiated in At- 
lanta. The December election had al- 
ways been more or less routine and 
confirmatory of the primary. Mr. 
Woodward thanked his supporters 
and looked forward to moving back 
into the city hall, come January, 
1909. 

“But political precedent, unlike the 
tides, is not changeless, as subse- 
quent events during late 1908 were to 
excitingly prove.” 

Hizzoner-elect Woodward, it turns 
out, liked his liquor. Perhaps to cele- 
brate his victory, and perhaps not, he 
set out one November evening to 
have himself a drink. One nip led to 
another and, within a few hours, the 
good mayor had celebrated himself 
into a suspended state. Completely 
stoned, he aimed his nose in the di- 
rection of home and tried to follow 
it, but was unsuccessful. He was 
picked up in the streets and went on 
the police docket for drunkenness. 
When pressed on the matter he man- 


fully admitted that he was drunk — 
a condition which was immediately 
obvious — but claimed “the spirits 
were prescribed by a doctor for a 
physical ailment”. 

A tide of indignation arose 
throughout the city. A committee of 
twenty-five of the city’s most promi- 
nent citizens was formed to nominate 
(“in the name of decency”) a man to 
oppose Woodward in the December 
general election. They found their 
man quickly and on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, 1908, THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
reported: 

“Robert F. Maddox is nominated 
for mayor of Atlanta. 

“Like wildfire the word flashed to 
every quarter of the city, Friday aft- 
ernoon. It was the talk on the streets, 
in the hotels — everywhere that men 
gathered.” 

Maddox was a prominent Atlantan. 
Wealthy, aloof, and civic-minded, he 
didn’t want the job. He accepted with 
some reluctance. “That I did not ex- 
pect the honor, that I did not seek it, 
that I did not want it, had best be 
told by others. I could not resist their 
call to duty.” 

The election was less than three 
weeks away as the Maddox campaign 
began rolling under the banner, ‘For 
The City’s Good Name!’ 

Woodward, cold sober for the rest 
of his life, was in no mood to with- 
draw. He had, he said, just begun to 
fight. He campaigned vigorously, 
speaking three and four times every 
day. What he had done, he snorted, 
he had done for his good health. 
What man wouldn’t? As election day 
neared, Maddox was charged with 
philandering. It was vaguely hinted 
that he and a very prominent lady 
had been engaged in a “shocking af- 
fair”. Maddox, standing on his im- 
peccable reputation, calmly offered a 












































The Darlington 


Apartments 
2025 PEACHTREE ROAD, N. E. 
TR. 5-2511 
Completely Air Conditioned 
EFFICIENCIES — ONE BEDROOMS 
FURNISHED — UNFURNISHED 


Utilities Included In Rent 
Office Space 
Complete Shopping Facilities 


The 
Howell House 


Apartments 
710 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. 


TR. 4-8638 
Completely Air Conditioned 











EMPLOYERS: can have the SATISFACTION of securing high grade personnel in all fields of: 
OFFICE « EXECUTIVE +« TECHNICAL ¢ SALES ¢ INSURANCE 


Through The Modern Screening Method Of 


ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
803 Bank of Georgia Building 


The prestige of your Business merits a phone call or visit to our office 


ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Established 1939) 
JA 3-5941 
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INVESTMENT VALUES IN 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


This industry—so vital to U. S. 
defense and prestige—is engaged 
in the production of aircraft, 
guided missiles, and space ships, 
and in propulsion, navigation, and 
guidance systems, and their com- 
ponents. By definition it covers a 
vast range of companies which are 
the focus of a tremendous, multi- 
billion dollar national effort. Now 
to help investors—and all Ameri- 
cans—understand the implications 
of this new industry, Goodbody 
& Co.’s latest Monthly Market 
Letter reviews every significant 
aspect of aerospace and defense. 
Here’s an analysis of where the 
ever-increasing billions for research 
and development will go, what the 
uses of space are, the meaning of 
competition, and the cost of put- 
ting a man on the moon. 


7 AEROSPACE STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


Among the stocks of those com- 
panies engaged in various aspects 
of aerospace and defense, Good- 
body & Co.’s analysts review and 
recommend 7 issues for current 
purchase. Our Monthly Market 
Letter also includes a continuously- 
reviewed list of over 150 favored 
stocks in other groups, with price, 
yield, dividend and 1960 and esti- 
mated 1961 earnings on each. For 
your free copy of this Letter, now 
available to investors, simply mail 
the coupon below. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


CREATIVE 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Our 70th Anniversary Year 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ATLANTA 
JAckson 4-0691 
OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 





Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FWA-13. Please Print. 


NAME 
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HOOTS AND HUZZAHS continued 


$500 cash reward to anyone proving 
such a charge. No one came forward, 
of course. Seasoned politician that he 
was, Woodward saw the hard-won 
mayor’s chair slipping from him, and 
there was nothing he could do about 
it. Even before the votes were count- 
ed, he was promising a strong cam- 
paign in the next election. 

Maddox won easily, polling 7719 
votes to 4570 for Woodward. Atlan- 
ta’s shortest, most spectacular cam- 
paign ended with Woodward’s prom- 
ise of another effort “year after 
next’. 

Robert Maddox was an excellent 
mayor. Many improvements were in- 
stituted during his two years in of- 
fice, including a new city hall paid 
for with his personal funds. But he 
was more aristocrat than politician. 
One campaign was enough for him, 
though it was obvious that he could 
remain as long as~he wished. The 
mayor declined to run, however, and 
1910 saw the indefatigable Wood- 
ward running against Courtland S. 
Winn, an attorney. Woodward was 
thrashed even more soundly this 
time. Grumbling to himself, he with- 
drew from the public eye with an 
announcement that he would see 
them again “year after next”. 

The campaign of 1912 saw four 
candidates offering: a man named 
Chambers, a doctor named Brown, a 
real estate man named Johnson, and, 
naturally, an old war horse named 
Woodward. His former employer, THE 
ATLANTA JOURNAL, editorialized to 
the effect that public decency de- 
manded Woodward’s defeat. Wood- 
ward (a) promised to correct waste 
and incompetence in government, 
(b) castigated the churches for op- 
posing him on such an old charge, 
and (c) came out strongly for a 
segregated red light district. To the 
horror of many Atlantans and the 
unrestrained joy of countless others, 
Hizzoner James G. Woodward was 
elected to a third (though not con- 
secutive) term as mayor. 

Public decency demanded that 
someone present himself to defeat 
“that scoundrel” in the 1914 election, 
but no one offered and Woodward 
was re-elected to a fourth term. He 
was doing, it had to be admitted, a 
passably good job. 

Woodward appeared certain to be 
a candidate for mayor in the 1916 
campaign, and a hard core of opposi- 





tion laid plans to beat him. In mid- 
1916, with an income of $5,000,000 
a year, the city was on the brink of 
bankruptcy. Schools were in a gen- 
erally run-down condition, Grady 
Hospital needed repairs, the streets 
were developing serious holes, and, 
as the primary election date drew 
nearer, the city was having a difficult 
time meeting its payroll. 

Someone with sound financial judg- 
ment was needed, someone, the citi- 
zens seemed to feel, exactly unlike 
Hizzoner James Woodward. A citi- 
zens’ committee of two hundred of 
the town’s most successful men ap- 
proached the problem this time. They 
finally persuaded Asa G. Candler, At- 
lanta’s wealthiest and most popular 
citizen, to make the race. He agreed 
with the same reluctance once ex- 
pressed by Robert F. Maddox. Wood- 
ward was not a candidate; no man 
could have beaten Asa Candler. It 
was roundly surmised that Wood- 
ward would be back “year after 
next”. 

And he was. 

Candler performed brilliantly as 
mayor. But, like Maddox before him, 
he was not a politician. He did not 
want the job of mayor; he had ac- 
cepted it only as a public duty which 
no man should forego. The candidates 


_in 1918, besides Woodward, were Dr. 


Louie Huff, an optician, Edward H. 
Inman, and James L. Key. Woodward 
ran third and Key was elected. It was 
the last race for the old campaigner. 

The liquor question continued. 
Key, one of Atlanta’s most successful 
and most popular mayors, fought it 
throughout his long career. And a 
sign of the times was Billy Sunday, 
another old campaigner in a different 
field. The JOURNAL reported on one of 
his visits: 

“On his first day in the South Billy 
Sunday has taken off his coat to At- 
lanta. He has preached three typical 
sermons at the Jackson Street taber- 
nacle. He has leaped and crawled and 
bounded and strutted across the plat- 
form. He has pounded the pulpit, 
mounted a chair, twisted himself 
into a knot and pegged the declama- 
tory ball from deep center to the 
home plate. Something like 30,000 
people have heard him, and these he 
has interested, amused, delighted, 
disgusted, shocked, thrilled, and 
exhilarated, each according to his 
bent.” 

He would have made a good candi- 
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TRANSPORTATION from page 31 


roads claim unfair competition from 
them in the passenger field. The air- 
lines are quietly going about their 
business while the truckers fight. 

One of Atlanta’s airlines, Riddle, 
deals exclusively in air freight. Their 
average tonnage in and out of the 
city for the last three years has 
averaged over 12,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

“They pat us on the head and say, 
‘well, someday you might grow up, 
but it won’t be for a long time’,” an 
Atlanta air freight man said with a 
smile. “But the railroads said the 
same thing to the truckers in the 
1920s. We think we have a great fu- 
ture in the freight business.” 

Atlanta manufacturers are con- 
cerned by the rising costs of moving 
goods and the confusion which has 
arisen in the fight. between the rail- 
road and trucking industry. Many 
shippers want a through bill of lad- 
ing; they want to know the total 
costs of door-to-door movements. 
Rarely can they receive either. 

James F. Pickney, vice-president 
of the Ryder System, Inc., says of 
the present situation: 

“We transportation people tend to 
compartmentalize our thinking and 
show a lack of understanding about 
the problems and methods of other 
modes. We think of rail transporta- 
tion, air transportation, freight for- 
warding. On the other hand, the 
average shipper tends to think in 
terms of a single function — the mov- 
ing of goods.” 

Ryder is now working towards 
joint rates with a few Southern rail- 
roads. 

Though the situation looks grim, 
the dissatisfaction of the manufac- 
turers with the industry, and the 
transportation industry’s dissatis- 
faction with itself give ground for 
hope. Everyone knows that things 
must improve, and sooner or later, 
hopefully sooner, constructive think- 
ing by the leaders of the industry 
and their shippers will lead to an 
equitable and profitable solution. 

Atlanta has grown to be the trans- 
portation center of the South through 
competition and cooperation. Its fu- 
ture is not in doubt, for that same 
spirit of competition and cooperation 
will see the transportation industry 
through its present difficulties. 


This issue of Atlanta Magazine printed by offset lithography on Kimberly- 
Clark’s Prentice Enamel, 70 |b. text and 60 Ib. coverweight, stocked and dis- 
tributed in Atlanta by 


WYANT & SONS PAPER COMPANY 


and National Paper Company Division 


3442 million tons! Yes — the United States consumed last year a record 3442 
million tons of pulp and paper products! This is approximately 400 Ibs. per 
person. And Georgia is second only to Wisconsin in production of pulp and 
paper products. 


Wyant & Sons Paper Company is proud to be part of this rapidly expanding 
industry which is so vital to Georgia’s economic growth. 


And while we can’t supply all of the paper — or even all of the kinds of paper 
products — we can pledge to our customers that whatever their paper needs 
— from the finest printing paper to the most demanding industrial and pack- 
aging products — we can supply to you the best products, competitively 
priced, from the best paper mills in the country. 


We are your agents for the products from Hammermill, Kimberly-Clark, 
Riegel, Chillicothe, Curtis, Union Bag-Camp, Hudson Pulp and Paper, Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing. Brown Company, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany and many other excellent paper mills. 


If you are going to buy paper—and everyone does—ask your printer, 
agency, or our representative for samples from our vast stocks. 


We serve a growing community with all of its paper needs. 


WYANT & SONS PAPER COMPANY 


and National Paper Company Division 


“For the Best in Paper” 
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John B. Savage 
Real Estate Sales Director 
Georgia Securities Investment Corp. 


THE GREATEST ASSET your business possesses is its people. 
And one of the most dignified ways of expressing the impor- 
tance you feel about these people is executive portraiture. 
Elliotts’ Studio has had long experience in developing tech- 
niques that will suit the schedules of busy executives and re- 
sult in a photograph expressing the worth of your most im- 
portant asset — the men and women of your organization. 
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. “SOLID 
AS 
STONE 
MOUNTAIN 
GRANITE” 


The solidarity of this young 
multi-million dollar Georgia 
life insurance company is 
reflected by an increase in 
assets of more than one 


thousand per cent in only 
five and one-half years. 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI 


AECK ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS — Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Aeck, 180 Techwood Drive, N.W. (3) ; spon- 
sor, Mathew Spearman. 


ALLRIGHT PARKING OF GEORGIA, INC. — Mr. 
Garland Fallis, 114 Hunter Street, S.W.(3) ; spon- 
sor, J. Mendel. 


AMERICAN SURGICAL SUPPLY CO.—Mr. 
Charles E. Strong, 489 Peachtree Street, N.E. (8) ; 
sponsor, Dr. Hugh Hailey. 


ARTISTIC ORNAMENTAL IRON CO.—Mr. John 
W. Brown, 1977 College Avenue, N.E. (17) ; spon- 
sor, R. K. Thrower. 


A & S REALTY COMPANY — Mr. Sam Schaffer, 
1 Peachtree Building, S.E. (3); sponsor, Edwin 
Haas, Jr. 


ATLANTA BODY & FENDER COMPANY — Mr. 
Lloyd Cook, 494 Edgewood Avenue, N.E. (12); 
sponsor, Dr. J. K. Francher. 


ATLANTA DAIRIES COOPERATIVE — Mr. H. 
F. Stubbs, 777 Memorial Drive, S.E. (16) ; sponsor, 
J. O. Williford. 


ATLANTA TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
— Mr. A. Pierce Robert, 598 Means Street, N.W. 
(18) ; sponsor, R. T. Woodburn. 


ATLANTA TRANSPORT RENTALS, INC. — Mr. 
Virgil H. Smith, 200 Memorial Drive, S.W. (3); 
sponsor, John Anderson. 


BOROCHOFF PROPERTIES — Mr. C. Borochoff, 
Post Office Box 1202 (1) ; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


BRESSLER BROTHERS — Mr. Simon Bressler, 
330 Peters Street, S.W. (3); sponsor, M. B. Mc- 
Callister. 


L. C. BROOME — Life Insurance Agent, 313 Red 
Rock Building (3); sponsor, Don Kite. 


CAPITAL BUSINESS SERVICE NO. 76, INC. — 
Mr. Ray K. Williams, 900 Peachtree Building, 
Room 335 (9); sponsor, Cleve Willcoxon. 


W. CLIFF CARSON, REAL ESTATE —Mr. W. 
C. Carson, 907 Grant Building (3); sponsor, J. O. 
Williford. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. — Mr. 
Howard Stahlman, 228 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E. 
(8) ; sponsor, Perry Crawford. 


CENTRILINE CORP.—Mr. M. H. Aycock, 371 
Peachtree Hills Avenue, N.E. (9) ; sponsor, Chess 
Lagomarsino. 


CHRIS’ COSTUME SHOPPE ~- Miss Chriss Taun- 
ton, 1396 Peachtree Street, N.E. (9); sponsor, E. 
Sam Jones. 


from page 55 


continued on page 77 





YOUNG MAN from page 32 


feet. It was a modest start, measured 
by the mushrooming success of later 
years, but an altogether satisfactory 
debut. The mart was on the road. 

It had been a tough fight up to 
this point but nothing compared to 
what followed. Each successive show 
was bigger and better, but this only 
made the Atlanta Merchandise Mart Fact Dependable VWnotor Preight Sewice 
a bigger target for its competitors. 

Gov. Griffin tried to put the state 
into the act with a mart-creating bill 
that sailed through the unsuspecting 





It’s the little “extras” that have earned for Atlanta Motor Lines, Inc., their 
reputation for fast, dependable motor freight service. Extra attention to de- 


tails of handling . . . extra care in choosing the finest of modern equipment 
House. John’s forces rallied to chal- ... extra interest in up-to-date shipping procedures . . . make it possible to 
lenge it and managed to get it buried guarantee each customer a satisfactory shipment every time. A fleet of 20 
in the Senate Rules Committee. tractors, 30 trailers, and 17 straight trucks awaits customers who insist on the 


. little extras that add up to high quality, individual service. 
Then some other power cliques 


‘ame forth with new proposals. One 























announced intentions to construct a CHATT 
mart near the airport; another drew aca 
impressive plans for a mart and coli- POINTS SERVED: = 
seum in Gwennett County. The out- GEORGIA: Smyrna 
come was in doubt for many months. — gu te 
John recalls the gloom which fell Sy ta Whitestone 
over his camp when a rival signed Clon nidee — ae 
an agreement with two of America’s te — wit Sng ee 
leading furniture manufacturers. Sansone esstene a 
Meanwhile John and his stalwart a an woLLY a \ Lone, 
lieutenants, Herbert Martin and — — ec OP et 
Randolph Macon, worked ceaselessly ot. oa eae ben? MARICTTAGE Hor ceil 
to put AMM across; every semi- a Frenttins enone v spames 
annual show saw a rising tide of —— ——” BS) ATLANTA 
buyers and exhibitors. The fact that va hw Renbicevilte® eae 
AMM was a steamed-up, going con- ow wb Topton* Georgia 
cern was perhaps its chief advantage — — 
over its rivals. Another asset, it — rr nosenta 
turned out, was John’s avowed pre- Rabun Gap juonun” 
ference for a downtown location for ——- ae rorrenviuut Of teas 
the permanent mart building. Meo eee ate aes 
These may have been the critical ocueTHORPESS 5 ncaa neecect stomata 
parameters in the decision of the RSS SNE eS CoD angemnnwenas @ TERMINAL —NO INTERCHANGE 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to Bi nce ge 
grant AMM an $8,000,000 loan com- mem REGULAR ROUTE—INTER & INTRASTATE 











mitment. This was the supreme 
breakthrough, the crucial stroke that 


* 
resolved months of uncertainty and Atlanta Motor Lines, ime. 


transformed years of fervent striv- 


‘ eae TERMINALS: Atlanta 7, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. Blue Ridge, Ga. 
ing to a self-sustaining plane of 1268 Caroline St., N. E. 620 E. 23rd St. Phone 2373 
permanency. This was the climax Phone JAckson 3-5955 Phone AM. 6-0106 





that came on July 16, 1959. Supple- 
mental financing came easy, the bulk 
of it from Atlanta’s wonder-working 
developer, Ben Massell. A press re- 
lease dated August 28 trumpeted the 
news: “Final arangements for the 
construction of the Atlanta Mer- 
chandise Mart’s new downtown sky- 
scraper facilities were completed 
today...” 

The rise of the mart is so absorb- 
ing a tale that it almost obscures the 
other activities and achievements of 
John Portman. The chief project 
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Clothe Your Walls Beautifully 


abnique— by BIRGE 


Fabrique, the vinyl non-woven wallcloth, 


In 





enhances the charm of any room. See the new 
selection of designs, the many lush, 
entrancing colors. Feel the rich, full-bodied 
texture of this durable, pliant wallcloth. 

It is soap-and-water washable, scuff resistant, 
protects wall surfaces. Endorsed by 

Good Housekeeping, made by Birge, 

quality famous for 127 years—and exclusive 
with DWOSKIN in Atlanta! And at our 


Miami, Dallas and Houston showrooms. 
decorating. Estimates 


see DWOSKI 


gation. SHOWROOMS & OFFICES 
763 Peachtree St., N.E. 


DWOSKIN, since 1914, 
has been famous for 
finest wallpapering, 
interior painting, 


DWOSKIN —the only wallcovering distributor 
showing all three of the latest A.I.D. Design Winners 





under development is the Greenbriar 
regional shopping center in south- 
west Atlanta, scheduled to open in 
the fall of 1964. It is part of a larger 
venture which is to include the can- 
struction of 300 houses in an upper- 
middle subdivision known as Con- 
tinental Colony. The total concept is a 
carefully planned and self-contained 
neighborhood with complete shop- 
ping facilities nearby. Jamestown 
shopping center, a somewhat smaller 
project in the College Park area, is 
slated to open next spring. A com- 
panion venture to the mart is the 
Decorative Arts Center in Peachtree 
Hills, which is to be completed in 
phases over a period of years. 

Not surprisingly, John has accu- 
mulated an imposing list of awards, 
citations and honors. His creations 
have been singled out for special 
recognition by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and House & 
Home magazine. A model of Midway 
Elementary School, which he de- 
signed, was selected by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare for exhibition at an inter- 
national conference in Geneva. He 
was selected by the Georgia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as the out- 
standing young man of Georgia for 
1959. His chief civic interest is the 
Optimist Club, which claims a sub- 
stantial share of his time and energy. 
He is married to the former Miss 
Joann Newton of Lyons, Georgia, 
and he may be termed a highly suc- 
cessful family man, having four fine 
sons and — the darling of the family 
—a daughter born this year. 

For all his far-ranging interests, 
John Portman remains dedicated to 
the practice of his profession. Archi- 
tecture for him is far more than the 
creation of a distinctive design; it 
must be economically practical as 
well. This pragmatic sense has been 
sharpened by his experience as a 
developer and the harsh realities of 
the balance sheet. But it has never 
dulled the creative temper which 
breeds the brisk and daring style 
that has come to be associated with 
Edwards & Portman. It employs 
bold strokes to achieve a sweeping 
total effect, and it imparts breadth 
through a careful concern with the 
elemental details composing the 
whole mosaic. Whether you know 
John Portman first or his works, 
you are equally well prepared to find 
in the other the audacity, aesthetic 
sense and pragmatism which are 
typical of both. Ne v v 








RAPID TRANSIT from page 23 


And, since the downtown area is 
the section most likely to benefit 
from rapid transit, the other land- 
use areas — commercial, industrial 
and residential — will feel the fav- 
orable effects of the balance which 
rapid transit will bring to Atlanta’s 
transportation picture. The benefits 
of modern rapid transit are not 
merely those which prevent economic 
stagnation; there are other, positive 
advantages to all areas of the urban 
area. The Planning Commission’s 
report says: “Fortunately, the clust- 
ered patterns of development which 
are created by an adequate and well- 
balanced transportation system are 
also those which make for a more 
livable and more serviceable com- 
munity.” 

Assuming that rapid transit is 
conceded to be an absolute necessity 
for the Atlanta area (an assumption 
by no means assured) only two seri- 
ous problems remain. How is the 
money for construction to be ob- 
tained? And what kind of organiza- 
tion should be empowered to control, 
finance and operate such a system? 

These questions are difficult to 
answer, particularly in a city such 
as Atlanta, which encompasses such 
a multitude of governments and 
which has had no experience in hand- 
ling such an area-wide plan. The 
difficulties of carrying out a plan of 
rapid transit in the Atlanta metro- 
politan area are recognized by the 
Planning Commission: Its comment: 

“It will seem to many people that 
there is no way at the present time 
to implement this plan. The local 
governments have neither the neces- 
sary agency nor the enabling legis- 
lation nor the financial capacity. The 
amount of money required to under- 
take this far exceeds presently avail- 
able tax resources.” 

The situation is not a gloomy one, 
however, in the matter of rapid tran- 
sit for Atlanta. It appears certain 
that the Federal government will 
soon pass legislation providing for 
larger participation in urban mass 
transportation systems throughout 
the country. In any event, it is ex- 
pected that the financing of rapid 
transit in the Atlanta area will ulti- 
mately be a tri-cornered approach 
involving Federal, state and local 
governments. 


continued on page 68 











Pre-Planned for Plants! 









GORDON ROAS 
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=. Build in This 900-Acre 


Tract at Atlanta... 
: in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Looking for a ready-made plant site with “grow room’’? 
Investigate the Fulton County Industrial District near 

Atlanta—nation’s newest market of a million and dis- 
} | : tribution center of the Coastal 6. 


| This district contains 900 acres in an uncongested area 
only nine miles from downtown Atlanta. Bounded on 
two sides by highways, Ga. 74 and 139, and on another 
by the 1.5-billion-gallon-a-day Chattahoochee River. 
Coast Line lead rail tracks already placed; all utilities 
readily available. Immediate access to non-commercial 
airport with complete facilities for private planes. 
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Put these advantages and more to work for 
your company. Write, wire, or phone Coast 
Line’s industrial development specialists 
for all the facts. Inquiries held 
confidential. 







TOO 


ATLA N Tl C Direct Inquiries to: 


R. P. Jobb 
Assistant Vice-President 
Department H-91 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


RAILROAD Jacksonville, Florida 
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16,000,000 MILES from page 46 


Forsyth, and continued to Peters 
Street. It terminated about where 
the entrance to Spelman College is 
now. 

Business was good from the start. 
It was so good, in fact, that competi- 
tion was mounted from every angle 
and Atlanta soon had an even half- 
dozen transit lines. Business wasn’t 
so good after that; companies came 
and went, leaving their railway 
tracks for others to purchase. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD 


ATLANTA AND WEST 
POINT RAILROAD 


AVAILABLE 


Excellent Plant Sites 
IN 


GEORGIA 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF ONE 
OF THE FASTEST GROWING MAR- 
KET AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
IN THE SOUTH 





Unexcelled Rail Facilities 





Write... Wire... Phone 


E. P. BARBRE 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
4 HUNTER STREET S.E. 
(JA 1-1722) 

ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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All of the lines then used what is 
commonly known as the Horse Car. 
Actually, though, horses were used 
only for a short while; it was found 
that mules, though less attractive, 
lasted much longer. The company 
provided seven mules for each car, in 
teams of two each. This allowed each 
mule one day’s rest in seven. Teams 
were worked in relays and the relay 
point on the Marietta Street-Decatur 
Line was at Decatur and Ivy Streets. 

At some of the steeper hills a mule 
was stationed at the bottom to help 
his brethren get over the hump. 
This happened only on Sundays and 
holidays, when the passenger loads 
were greatest. The usual plan was 
for the driver to get a running start 
and hope for the best. Most of the 
horse cars were lamp-lit and seated 
about twenty passengers. Operators 
stood in front, unprotected from the 
elements; they worked fourteen to 
seventeen hours a day. When the 
four-wheel cars jumped their tracks, 
passengers were asked to help the 
driver get the car back on the track. 
They usually agreed out of necessity ; 
the driver couldn’t do it alone, and 
bringing help meant lost time for the 
passengers. 

In January, 1902, the Georgia 
Railway & Electric Company (later 
Georgia Power Company) entered 
the picture, buying up all other 
transit lines. Electric trolleys had 
been running since 1888, having 
superseded the mules and their sub- 
stitutes, the steam trolley. 

For the privilege of consolidating 
all the lines under one company, the 
Georgia Railway & Electric Com- 
pany paid the city of Atlanta the sum 
of $50,000 and agreed to pay the city 
a percentage of the money it took in 
fares. The agreement provided that 
they pay one percent for the first 
three years, two percent for the next 
twenty, and a maximum of three 
percent thereafter. The Atlanta 
Transit System today pays this maxi- 
mum on all fares collected in the 
area known as the “Seven Mile 
Zone.” The city treasury benefits by 
more than a quarter-million dollars 
annually. 

Georgia Power and its predecessor 
operated the transit lines until 1950, 
when the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, in a nationwide move to 
force utilities to divest themselves 
of transportation properties, ordered 
them to sell their lines in Atlanta, 





Augusta, Macon, Rome, Columbus, 
and Athens. By that time, however, 
times and conditions had changed 
radically. The transit business—once 
the target of more investors than it 
could possibly accommodate—had 
taken on a slightly risky flavor. 
Georgia Power put its Atlanta lines 
up for bids, but there were no 
bidders. 

Before any buyer could be found, 
transit workers went out on strike 
for the third time since the war 
ended. The 1950 strike crippled the 
city. Traffic was a hopeless mess; 
every car in the five-county area was 
being driven downtown; parking lots 
had their ‘No Vacancy’ signs out 
before the day was barely begun; 
workers were parking their cars so 
far away from their offices that they 
would have done almost as well by 
walking to work. Traffic policemen 
assumed a harried look; tempers 
flared and an air of bitterness settled 
on the city. 

The cry for a settlement became 
acute. Georgia Power, having been 
ordered to sell the property, was in 
no mood for tough bargaining; and 
the union refused to budge. Finally, 
after thirty-seven days of strife and 
turmoil, a group of Atlanta business- 
men purchased the operation from 
Georgia Power, reached a quick 
agreement with the union, and, .on 
June 24, 1950, the buses were rolling 
again. The new owners were or- 
ganized as the Atlanta Transit Com- 
pany; they lasted almost exactly 
four years. 

In 1954, seven executives of the 
Atlanta Transit Company, headed by 
Robert Sommerville, the ATS presi- 
dent, bought all the stock and formed 
the present company, Atlanta Trans- 
it System. They inherited 453 track- 
less trolleys, 130 buses, 1300 em- 
ployees, and twice as many head- 
aches. 

Transit Troubles: Traffic 

Problems have plagued the transit 
systems from the beginning; prob- 
lems, in fact, preceded the transit 
system. The Atlanta Street Railroad 
Company was incorporated by an 
act of the legislature in 1866, but it 
was five years later before a transit 
system actually came into being. The 
original franchise contained so many 
burdensome restrictions that no com- 
pany could have operated under it. 

To the legislators, a transit system 
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RAPID TRANSIT from page 65 


After careful examination of the 
organizational structures of rapid 
transit in Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Toronto, and 
the District of Columbia, the At- 
lanta Region Metropolitan Planning 
Commission has offered a set of 
specific principles of organization of 
a rapid transit system serving the 
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City of Atlanta and the five coun- 
ties of the Metropolitan Area: 

1. Region-Wide Representation, 
Authority and Financing—The plan 
presented is a regional one; it 
touches and serves the urbanizing 
portions of all five counties, even in 
its initial stages. In order to rest 
on a population and tax base consist- 
ent with its coverage, a region-wide 
system transcending and serving the 
citizens of many local governments 
should be inter-governmental in its 
membership, authority and financ- 
ing. 

2. Public Ownership and Control 
— The system will require a sub- 
stantial amount of public money, 
borrowed on public credit. A sys- 
tem so financed would be publicly 
owned and should be publicly con- 
trolled. In addition, the internal com- 
ponents of the system—buses, trains, 
etc. — must be coordinated rather 
than competitive. This can be accom- 
plished by public ownership through 
inter-agency cooperation, agree- 
ments, and contracts. 

3. Separate Organizational Iden- 
tification — Although competition 
between local governments can be 
wholesome in certain respects, ex- 
perience elsewhere indicates that 
making one local government depen- 
dent on an adjoining one for rapid 
transit service can arouse unwhole- 
some inter-government tensions. It 
is therefore desirable to assign the 
function to a separate regional 
agency rather than to a single con- 
stituent government. 

4. Provision for Essential Powers 
and Duties — The agency can be no 
more be effective than the powers 
and duties assigned to it. These must 
include (1) eminent domain, (2) the 
ability to expand services in accord- 
ance with need, (3) the right to ne- 
gotiate with other bodies, both pub- 
lic and private, and (4) the ability 
to receive and expend funds. 

5. Competent and Experienced 
Management — Finally, the service 
must have sound management. Tran- 
sit operation is a specialty belonging 
to people with proven skills and rep- 
utations. Cities and counties in this 
region have set a precedent for run- 
ning their departments on a compe- 
tent, professional basis. No less 
should be expected for a regional 
rapid transit system. In order to ob- 
tain the highest quality operation 
possible, it may be desirable to con- 


tract with private management, and 
this option should be included in the 
enabling legislation. 

The question is still unanswered 
as to the source of money. In a sys- 
tem such as the one proposed for 
Atlanta, there are actually two sets 
of costs: the cost of fixed construc- 
tion (tracks, stations, etc.) and the 
cost of operating and maintaining 
the rolling stock and installations. 
The Planning Commission, on the ba- 
sis of studies in other cities, has 
stated that operating and mainten- 
ance costs can well be met with op- 
erating income. (The Commission 
adds that it is essential to the suc- 
cess of the rapid transit system that 
fares be competitive with the out-of- 
pocket cost of driving an automo- 
bile.) 

Finding a source of revenue for 
constructing the initial system itself 
is the most pressing need. In its re- 
port, the Planning Commission 
makes it clear that this cost far ex- 
ceeds presently available local tax 
resources. As mentioned earlier, the 
burden of financing the Atlanta sys- 
tem will have to be borne by sev- 
eral levels of government — city, 
county, state and Federal. The Fed- 
eral government appears to be the 
most promising source now. Cur- 
rently under consideration in the 
Congress are two bills for providing 
long-term, low interest loans, plan- 
ning grants, and capital grants for 
projects of a demonstration value. 
In addition, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency are conduct- 
ing joint studies to clarify and de- 
fine the appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral government in the field of met- 
ropolitan transportation. 

Local funds required for Atlanta’s 
rapid transit system will depend on 
a number of factors, but, basing 
sample figures on fifty percent Fed- 
eral aid and government-insured 
thirty-year bonds, a total cost of 
about $215,000,000 would require 
$4,830,000 per year from local sour- 
ces, including both interest and 
amortization. Over the next fifteen 
years, this amounts to roughly $4.20 
per resident per year. 

The money must come from some- 
where, and the most logical source 
is taxes. Actually, according to the 
Planning Commission, there are six 
possible sources of revenue — operat- 
ing surpluses, real property tax, re- 
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tail sales tax, gasoline tax, income 
tax and payroll tax. All these would 
have to be investigated as to the 
applicability in the Atlanta area. 
With the publication of its initial 
report on rapid transit, the Atlanta 
Region Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission has taken the first step to- 
ward the realization of a modern 
mass transportation system in the 
Atlanta area. There are other steps, 
naturally, and as a guide to follow- 
ing through with the entire project, 
the Planning Commission has made 
the following suggested timetable: 


1962: The creation of a regional 
implementation agency by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the request of the 
local governments. This will require 
close cooperation and agreement 
among all the governments con- 
cerned. 

1962: Appointment and organiza- 
tion of the regional transportation 
agency. 

1962-1964: Feasibility and engi- 
neering studies by the agency. Ex- 
pert consultants with national ex- 
perience and reputations in modern 
rapid transit should be retained. 

1965: Financial authorization by 
the public. Federal policies will al- 
most certainly have been established 
by this time, which will determine 
the amount of revenue needed from 
local sources. 

1966-1969: Construction. The type 
of system recommended should in- 
volve comparatively little delay in 
right-of-way acquisition and utility 
relocation, which are the major 
reasons for slow expressway con- 
struction. 

1968-1969: Operation of completed 
portions of the system. 

1969: Completion and operation of 
the total 60-mile initial system. 
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16,000,000 MILES continued 

was certain to be a highly profitable 
operation, and they made ample (as 
it turned out, too ample) provisions 
for the state to participate in its 
profits. The list of special require- 
ments, taxes, and other provisions, if 
stretched to its full length, would 
have extended further than the pro- 
posed railway. lines. Finally, when it 
was apparent that no one would at- 
tempt it otherwise, some of the more 
objectionable provisions were _ re- 
pealed, and the city got a transit 
system. 
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Troubles mounted from the start. 
As previously noted, Atlanta quickly 
acquired many transit companies; 
the competition was soon keen and 
costly. Consolidation, under the Geor- 
gia Railway & Electric Company, 
eliminated competition; but the 
troubles were there to stay. The 
automobile became enormously popu- 
lar with everyone but the transit 
company. By the early twenties, auto- 
mobiles were already plaguing the 
trolleys. Studies made by Georgia 
Railway & Electric showed that 
automobiles represented ninety per- 
cent of the traffic during rush hours, 
but carried only seventeen percent 
of the passengers. Trolleys, on the 
other hand, carried eighty-three per- 
cent of the people and were only ten 
percent of the traffic problem. 

There were 50,500 automobiles and 
trucks in Atlanta in 1925, and most 
of them came downtown daily. In 
spite of this growing rush, however, 
nearly a hundred million passengers 
rode the street cars that year. It was 
during this time that the company 
experienced one of its worst head- 
aches— The Jitney. A _ low-priced, 
jazzy-looking, open touring car, The 
Jitney, as it was called, created a 
serious problem, both in lost pas- 
sengers and clogged traffic. A ride 
downtown on the street car cost 
seven cents in those days. The Jitney 
drivers would follow street cars into 
town, picking up as many passengers 
as they could carry at a nickel a 
head. The streets were full of them. 
Many people purchased their first 
automobile with the thought of pay- 
ing for it by operating a Jitney. 
After a year or so of wild tumult, 
Jitneys were outlawed by the city 
council, to the great relief of the 
transit company. 

No sooner would they solve one 
problem, however, than another 
would arise; it was a continuous 
process. Every day brought more 
new cars; auto dealerships were 
being opened on every corner; sales- 
men were beginning to develop a 
technique designed to lure hesitant 
buyers into their showrooms; credit 
came into vogue; and hardly a month 
passed without a horn-blowing hulla- 
baloo about another new make enter- 
ing the market. For the first time, 
significant drops were noted in the 
number of people riding the street 
car. 

The decline in passengers contin- 





ued more or less unabated until the 
start of World War II; fares rose 
slightly, slowly, and oftentimes only 
after a vigorous battle. At the same 
time, the company instituted new 
routes, modernized its equipment, 
and assumed a genuine forward- 
looking attitude. Nothing seemed to 
work very well. The war brought 
problems of an altogether different 
nature. Now there were too many 
passengers! Rationing of gasoline 
and tires, coupled with a scarcity of 
automobiles, caused more and more 
people to ride the trolley. Staggered 
office hours were put into effect in 
downtown Atlanta to assist the trans- 
it system in handling its sudden 
wealth of riders. 

After the war the company ener- 
getically set about keeping its pa- 
trons. New routes were instituted, 
new equipment purchased, systems 
and efficiency were improved. Vir- 
tually all the lines were converted to 
trackless trolleys, and, in 1945, the 
world’s first air-conditioned trackless 
trolley was placed in service in At- 
lanta. The air-conditioning, while 
pleasant, had little public acceptance 
and was therefore discontinued. 
Business picked up momentarily, 
then continued its pre-war decline. 
The year 1946 saw 122,901,727 pas- 
sengers riding transit, an all-time 
high. The number of riders was 
down four percent in 1947 and, in 
1948, in spite of vastly superior serv- 
ice, there was another five percent 
drop. The decline picked up speed; 
1949 shows a drop of thirteen per- 
cent. The plentiful supply of auto- 
mobiles was taking a terrible toll. 

The prime reason for the decline 
in passengers is, of course, obvious 
even to the layman. In 1925 there 
were 50,500 automobiles in the vicin- 
ity of Atlanta. The transit system, 
operating fewer trolleys than today, 
carried twice as many passengers. 
Today there are 406,432 cars and 
trucks in Metropolitan Atlanta, 537 
buses and trolleys, and, last year, 
about fifty million passengers. The 
decline from a hundred million in 
1925 to half that number in 1961 
seems more unreasonable than is 
actually the case. One transit rider 
who starts bringing his car to town 
amounts to roughly five hundred lost 
passengers in a year. This is true be- 
cause he would have made two trans- 
it trips daily for approximately two 
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hundred and fifty days. Therefore, it 
takes only 2,000 new cars to rob the 
transit system of 1,000,000 annual 
riders. 

Atlanta Transit System is today 
as aggressive, forward-looking, and 
optimistic as any system in the 
United States. In its seven years of 
operation, there has been, roughly, 
$100,000 in profits. In 1960 ATS lost 
$93,000 from its operations. 

“You must bear in mind,” says 
Robert Sommerville, “the fact that 
we seek to achieve a_ break-even 
point every year. Our capitalization 
is such that a $93,000 loss — or profit, 
for that matter—is about as it 
should be. We would like to earn 
more, of course. But we’re fairly 
well satisfied with present arrange- 
ments.” 


cost schedules. 





ATS continues to expand, bright- 
ening its horizons. New equipment 
is added when needed. The entire 
fleet of buses has been purchased 
since 1954, including a completely 
new type—the fancy diesel desig- 
nated as ‘The City Slicker.’ The com- 
pany has improved its ‘“Shoppers’ 
Special” service; special express 
buses have vastly enhanced subur- 
ban service; a sightseeing service 
has been added and is profitable. 

Occasional late buses notwith- 
standing, the company has measura- 
bly improved its relations with the 
public. “That is perhaps our most 
important achievement since 1954,” 
Mr. Sommerville says. ‘““We’ve been 
able to do a great many things which 
couldn’t have happened some years 
ago. We work hard in our public 
relations effort, and I believe we’ve 
been successful. I certainly hope so. 

“Too many transit companies 
spend too much of their time com- 
plaining. Everyone is so busy whin- 
ing, reducing service, and raising 
prices,” he continued, “that they 
have no time to apply to improving 
their position. We don’t feel that 
way.” 

The company expects to play an 
important part in the Rapid Transit 
system which will eventually serve 
Atlanta. In the meantime, it contin- 
ues to enhance its national reputa- 
tion as one of the country’s foremost 
transit systems. Transit systems 
change hands regularly around the 
nation, and entrepreneurs, pro- 
moters, and opportunists hover about 
with money in their hands. ‘“‘We are 
definitely not for sale,” says Som- 
merville. ‘““Not to anyone.” 


Nothing is more indicative of Atlanta’s progress than the con- 
struction boom the city has been enjoying during the past year; 
Blount Construction Company is glad to have been a part of 
this building of Atlanta. Our specialized facilities and abilities 
enable us to offer to builders of Atlanta paving and road con- 
struction tailored to suit the most exacting specifications and 
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During the past twelve 
' months, Georgia High- 
way Express, Inc., and 
its affiliate, B.C. Truck 
Lines, Inc., moved 1,- 
096,551 shipments, 
weighing 896,986,000 
pounds, covering nine- 
million miles between 
thirty-five terminals in 
Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee; providing 
employment for over 
860 people and a pay- 
roll in excess of four 
and one-half million 
dollars — all represent- 
ing substantial in- 
creases over previous 
years. 
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TRAFFIC COURT from page 48° 


my decision, but of course, we have 
to make it right then. So when that 
happens, that’s an indication that 
I’m in doubt, and we always give the 
benefit of the doubt to the defend- 
ant.” 

He added that many people, in 
order to get out of paying the fine 
or settling the damages, twist the 
truth a little and almost always 
blame it on the policeman. 

If the stories the Judges can tell 
about their cases are humorous, the 
ones the patrolmen have are a 
scream. They seem to reflect a “think 
fast” attitude, and the results are 
usually one of the following: 

Speeders: “I’m late for work,” 
“My wife is having a baby,” “I’m 
being followed” (women especially 
rely on this one), “My speedometer 
is broken,” “Your speedometer is 
broken,” “I didn’t see any speed 
limits posted,” “I thought the limit 
was 60” (on the Expressway). 

Drunks: “I only had one li’! bottle/ 
can” (or two, if he’s real drunk),” 
“I’m mad at my wife,” “I’m mad at 
my boyfriend.” 

G. E. Hammons, a traffic patrolman 
on the morning watch (11 p.m.-7 
a.m.) described the attitudes of those 
stopped for drunken driving, espe- 
cially those on the expressway. 

“They seem to feel that ‘I’ve had 
a few drinks and I’m on my way home 
and the whole damn expressway be- 
longs to me and I’ll drive on either 
side I please. I’m a taxpayer, prob- 
ably the only one on the whole road.’ ” 

He summed it up by saying that the 
drunkest usually demand the sobriety 
test, whereas the half-drunks, who 
might stand a chance, don’t. 

Officer Hammons also pointed out 
that about 90 percent of the people 
stopped talk their way into a ticket, 
and when they get to court, they talk 
their way into a fine or sentence. 

“We usually approach someone real 
nice, and expect them to be nice,” he 
explained. “But if they tell me they 
didn’t do what I saw them do, and 
start getting nasty, I give them a 
ticket, whereas I might have been 
intending to merely warn them.” 

“Many of these people change their 
stories in court and try to accuse the 
officer of foul language, etc. The 
Judges are pretty understanding 
about that and know most of the 
officers pretty well.” 


Another officer pointed out that 
you can “usually tell after awhile 
when somebody’s lying. Many times 
if they’ve done something wrong and 
they see you, they start playing with 
their ear, or noses, and cover their 
cheek, or cough. 

“There are other little tricks that 
are hard to explain, but you learn 
them,” he added. “Of course, we’re 
not always right.” 

He also said that many times when 
he asks someone if they know they 
did something wrong, and if they ad- 
mit it, he just warns them. 

One patrolman said he once knew 
a lady who would point him out every 
time she saw him and say “That’s 
him, he’s the one who stopped me.” 
She had a little girl, who ran towards 
him one day (“you know how kids 
are about policemen,” he said) and 
the woman called her back and said, 
“That’s him. He’s the one.” 

“I couldn’t place her at first,” the 
officer continued, “But finally I re- 
membered that I warned her about 
running a stop sign one time. 

“One day I stopped a car for run- 
ning a red light, and as I approached 
the car and realized it was this lady, 
I said to myself, ‘Goodie, goodie.’ It’s 
the first time I’ve ever thought that, 
but I did then. 

“She asked me if I’d be in court, 
and I just said ‘Yes, and I hope I’ll 
see you there.’ ” 

“She paid off instead, though,” he 
concluded. 

R. A. Deyton, on the traffic force 
for six months, already has a tale 
he remembers vividly. 

“We had a lady not long ago,” he 
began, “whose husband was uptown 
drinking. She didn’t drive, so she 
caught a cab and went looking for 
him. They rode around awhile and 
she finally decided it was foolish for 
her to pay for the cab when the car 
was in the driveway. 

“She went home and got in, backed 
it up, and backed across the street, 
uprooted some hedges on two lawns, 
started back across the street and 
took several yards of fence with her.” 

R. M. Holland, on the force for 
seven months, expressed amazement 
at the number of people who “don’t 
know you have to have a drivers li- 
cense.” 

“You ask them for it,” he said, 
“and they ask, ‘what’s that?’ ” 

Officer Holland stopped a lady once 
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leaving Peachtree & Broad at 1:30 


3/2 HOURS - 64 MILES 


100 POINTS OF INTEREST 


including 
State Capitol - Stone 


Famous Colleges 
Historic Landmarks 
Beautiful Residential Areas 
CYCLORAMA (free with tour) 


complete tour 


ADULTS $4 
children under 12 — $2 


PRIVATE TOURS AVAILABLE 


for any size group 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 


for details call 


PERRY LIND 


JAckson 4-2492 
Charter and Sightseeing Service 


ATLANTA TRANSIT SYSTEM 
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TRAFFIC COURT continued 


who had turned left without signal- 
ling in a no-left-turn intersection — 
after running a red light. 

“When I got there, she was crying 
something terrible,” he said. Seems 
she had just gotten a ticket at Five 
Points and was on her way down to 
pay it. 

“I told her I wouldn’t give her a 
ticket, that she hadn’t done anything 
too bad wrong, and she’d have to wait 
24 hours to pay the fine anyway. I 
told her to just sit and relax before 
she drove off again. 

“Those ladies nearly always start 
crying,” he said, “and it makes you 
feel like a heel.” 

R. D. Eckard, an officer who in- 
structs Karate and Judo, cited a 
typical case of the extremes a wom- 
an will go to get a parking place. 

A particular damsel had traffic all 
backed up trying to get into a de- 
partment store parking lot. When 
Patrolman Eckard questioned her, 
she explained that her mother was 
waiting to catch an out-of-town bus 
“that she just had to get on” and 
they remembered “something she just 
had to have before she could leave 
Atlanta.” 

“But she was in the store for two 
hours,” he said, “so I gave her a 
ticket.” 

Officer Deyton noted that “women 
generally get more upset than men 
when you stop them.” 

Captain Bryant added that when 
the ladies do get upset, it’s best to 
“say as little as possible and get 
away as quick as you can.” 

Lieutenant J. L. Cain, who is in 
charge of the evening traffic watch, 
explained some of the techniques the 
patrolmen use when giving a ticket. 

“I. always train my men to stop 
the car, get out, and ask the driver 
if he has a Georgia license. He then 
asks to see it. 

“He takes the license, walks to 
the back of the car, and writes out 
the ticket there. Then, when he’s 
through, just walks up to the front 
of the car, gives the license back 
first, and explains what the driver 
did wrong. 

“He tells him when court is, and 
adds that complete information is on 
the reverse side of the ticket. 

“Then the officer is supposed to 
walk away. When this method is 
used, it avoids chances of argument 
in most cases.” 





Lieutenant Cain also commented 
on the matter of so-called “quotas” 
or “commissions” policemen are ru- 
mored to get. 

Illustrating the impossibility of 
such a system, he pointed out a traf- 
fic patrolman who had been at Grady 
Hospital for hours one night with 
some witness to a fight. One of the 
boys in the fight had been critically 
injured and his chances of survival 
were so slim the witnesses were held 
for some time, in case the incident 
turned out to be a matter for the 
homicide squad. 

“Now, that boy (the traffic patrol- 
man) didn’t work traffic for about 
three hours that night. How could he 
possibly expect to get a “quota” or 


“commission” with a_ setup like 
ours?” 
(Generally speaking, traffic pa- 


trolmen handle only traffic cases, and 
the other men handle general cases. 
However, any officer on the scene 
may make an arrest or at least as- 
sert his authority as an officer. Also, 
the traffic force may sometimes be 
tied up in a bad accident, for ex- 
ample, and other officers must handle 
traffic problems... and vice versa.) 

Another logical factor involves the 
number of defendants who are actu- 
ally found guilty, or more specifically, 
who pay a fine. Many offenders at- 
tend traffic school (which is operated 
by the judges and officers on their 
own—with no salary). There are 
about 300 persons attending the class 
every Monday night. Many cases are 
dismissed or suspended. Some of- 
fenders are given a jail sentence. 
And some who are found guilty have 
their fines suspended. 

Then, too, the amount of the fine 
varies, depending not only on the 
offense but on the number of previ- 
ous offenses the driver has on his 
record. 

So, when the officer stops a car, 
if the driver makes a comment about 
“Have you made your quota?” or 
“What’s your commission?” he’ll get 
a ticket for sure, even if the officer 
had planned to merely warn him. 

That’s one thing Officer Deyton 
referred to when he said 90 per cent 
of the people stopped talk their way 
into a ticket. 

“After all,” he said, “We’re hu- 
mans, too. It’s our job.” 

Another patrolman added that 
“people are generally nice...we 

continued on page 78 
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CHRYSLER CORP. AIR TEMP DIVISION — Mr. J. J. | 


McMahan, 199 Armour Drive, N.E. (9) ; sponsor, Matt Phelan. | Bob 
COMPACT COMPANY -— Mr. Robert F. Wilbert, 734 Monroe 

Drive, N.E. (8); sponsor, Harold Random. Jordan 
CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. — Mr. T. B. 

Lowe, P. O. Box 410, Decatur, Georgia; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. selis 
CONSOLIDATED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY — Mr. Eli | 

Cohen, 711 Miami Circle, N.E., Station “K” (24) ; | Real 
sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. | 

CONTEMPORARY BUSINESS SERVICES, INC. — Mr. Allan | Estate 


Winslade, 3121 Maple Drive, N.E. (5) ; sponsor, Regional P. James. 


C & S SALES COMPANY — Mr. Roy C. King, 73 Ivy Street, N.E. | 
(3) ; sponsor, P. H. Werner. | 


C & S WHOLESALE GROCERY — Mr. Alex S. Bernath, | 
39 Georgia Avenue, S.E. (15); sponsor, Tom Slaughter. 


W. H. CURTIN COMPANY — Mr. C. M. Russell, Jr., 1782 
Marietta Bivd., N.W. (18) ; sponsor, Bill Wainwright. | 


DANIELSON & PAINE, ARCHITECTS — Mr. W. D. Danielson, | 
603 One Peachtree Building (3); sponsor, George H. Porter. 


DIXIELAND MUSIC COMPANY — Mr. G. M. Nour, 275 Peters 
Street, S.W. (3) ; sponsor, M. B. McCallister. 


M. ELLMAN & COMPANY, INC. — Mr. Robert Weinstein, % 
445 W. Peachtree St., N.E. (8); sponsor, Bill Rainwater. 


FIGURETTE, INC. — Mr. Barrie Evans, 2343-B Peachtree Road, | ADAMS- 
N.E. (5); sponsor, N. L. Wilson. | For 
FLORIDA-GEORGIA WAREHOUSE CORP. — Mr. Thomas W. | 

Fetzer, 944 Brady Avenue, N.W. (18) ; sponsor, Franklin Garrett. " 


FOTOPLATES COMPANY, INC. — Mr. James K. Jobson, 183 
Walton Street, N.W. (3) ; sponsor, Cobb Torrance. 





Real Estate 


Hurt Building 
LLOYD A. FRY ROOFING COMPANY — Mr. Lloyd A. Fry, Jr., JA. 2-5477 
4795 Fredrick Drive, S.W. (11); sponsor, Bill Wainwright. | 


GARNER & WITT, INC. — Mr. James W. Witt, 938 Gordon 
Street, S.W. (10); sponsor, Harold Random. | 








rc 
GEORGIA PAPER STOCK CO., INC. — Mr. David Koplin, | 
229 Grant Street, S.E. (12) ; sponsor, W. C. Wathen. COMPLETE 


GIANT FURNITURE WAREHOUSE — Mr. S. Glenn Willson, Jr., | JANITOR 
| 


426 Marietta Street, N.W. (13); sponsor, Richard A. Hort. 


LEE GONZALEZ COMPANY, INC. — Mr. Lee Gonzalez, 
P. O. Box 513, Decatur, Georgia; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


GULF AMERICAN LAND CORP. — Mr. Ray Hill, 2387 


SERVICE 













BONDED, INSURED 


WORKMEN 

Peachtree Road, N.E. (5); sponsor, Bill W. Rainwater. | SUPPLIES AND 

HARMON ENTERPRISES, INC. — Mr. Luther P. Harmon, | panned 

1012 Pryor Street, S.W. (15); sponsor, J. K. Herring. CALL FOR 24-HOUR SERVICE 
FREE 

HARRY’S PLACE — Mr. M. A. Baxly, 1217 Spring | estimatss ASSOCIATED 

Street, N.W. (9); sponsor, Harlin Koch. | CLEANING CONTRACTORS, Inc. 


| 226 COURTLAND ST., N. E. 


JAckson 3-5507 


continued on page 80 
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@ Permanent—Sharp black-on-white 


copies won't fade, aren’t flimsy 


@ Quick—Copies in seconds, 
anywhere in the office 


@ Light Weight—Easily moved about 
@ Easy Clean-Up—Hideaway drain 


hose makes cleaning a snap 


@ Copies anything—forms to photos, 


all colors, ball-point writing 


Phone for a free demonstration 


in your office. 


The MIMEQGRAPH CO. 


1370 Spring St. NW @ TR3-3181 
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TRAFFIC COURT from page 76 


don’t run into many who are out- 
and-out nasty. Of course, it’s the 
way you approach them lots of 
times.” 

Many officers remembered being 
nervous the first time they gave a 
ticket, one “so nervous he couldn’t 
hold the pencil.” 

Just about everyone — judge, pa- 
trolmen and all — agreed that “corny 
as it may seem, honesty is the best 
policy.” 

Officer Deyton said if he ever 
stopped a drunk who admitted having 
six or seven beers (instead of the 
usual two), he would almost let him 
take a cab home. 

Lieutenant Cain is thinking of 
writing a book when he retires — 
“Two Bottles of Beer.” 

Judge Luke Arnold, Chief Judge 
of Municipal Court, was the only 
Traffic Court judge for 12 years prior 
to his present position. (There are 
now four judges in that court.) 

One of Judge Arnold’s memorable 
traffic court cases involved a yellow 
negro from New Mexico, who had 
been sent to Atlanta to sharpen saws 
for a saw mill. 

“He was an expert at this,” Judge 
Arnold said. “He had been given a 
little house on company grounds and 
somehow acquired a Model A to use 
for transportation from his house to 
the mill and back. However, he didn’t 
know the first thing about driving. 

“One day,” the judge said, “the de- 
cided he had to drive into Atlanta 
for something, and asked a white 
boy for instructions as to how to 
drive in town. Just out of meanness, 
I guess, the boy told him to wait for 
the light his color to come on, and 
then he could go. 

“So when he came to a traffic light 


and 


it was red, he figured there 
weren’t any Indians like those red 
ones in New Mexico here, and that’s 
why nobody went. 

“Then the light turned green, and 
he saw lots of people going, and de- 
cided those folks must have been to 
one of those parties like his boss gave 
during the weekend, when everybody 
went home sorta ‘green at the gills.’ 

“Then the light turned yellow, and 
he figured that was his color, and 
he went. 

“When this man was telling this 
in court,” Judge Arnold said, ‘Every- 
body was chuckling all along, and by 
the time he finished, why everybody 
was just roaring.” 

Perhaps some of a judge’s most 
trying moments come when he must 
gather the shreds of the court’s dig- 
nity after a defense like that, be- 
cause after all, it is the dignity and 
pomp of the law which lends it so 
much of its impressiveness. 

Judge Arnold also tells of a young 
negro boy who supposedly ran a red 
light and hit the side of a car carry- 
ing four little ladies on their way 
home from prayer meeting. Several 
cars were on the scene and twelve 
witnesses were in court to testify 
the boy ran a red light. Nonetheless, 
he pleaded not guilty. 

“IT sat up there,” Judge Arnold 
said, “while all those people were 
testifying, wondering what in the 
world he was going to say for him- 
self in the face of such evidence. 

“Finally, it came his turn to speak, 
and I was prepared to hear a long, 
drawn-out story — the ‘smart’ young 
ones usually tell one. 

“When he spoke, he said, ‘Well, 
Judge, I’se just coming along and 
called myself stopped, and then 
boom-boom — accident!” 

Judge Arnold, incidentally, tried 
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over 1,000,000 cases during his 12 
years in traffic court. And he pointed 
out several curious facts about traf- 
fic ordinance violators. 

For one thing, he noted that good 
citizens will get up and swear against 
each other, and although it’s obvious 
that someone isn’t telling the truth, 
it never seems to bother their con- 
science. 

He said that if there were “some 
way the damages could be settled be- 
fore the trial, there would be more 
truth told.” 

Just about everyone (especially 
little boys and their fathers) wants 
to ride in a police car. 

This writer, who is by no means a 
little boy or father, decided the ride 
would be a good way to “get the feel’ 
of this story, as well as contributing 
to its content. 

Permission was secured from Po- 
lice Chief Herbert Jenkins to accom- 
pany Lieutenant Cain on his rounds 
during the morning watch (11 p.m- 
7 am.). 

The first big discovery of the eve- 
ning was the fact that “police cars 
never rest.” I arrived shortly before 
the changing of the shifts and saw 
the on-coming patrolmen get into the 
cars as the previous force got out. As 
far as I could see, and hear, no one 
turned off his ignition. I was told 
later that each man fills up the gas 
tank before coming in at the end of 
his shift. 

Next I joined Lieutenant Cain and 
went to Grady Hospital, where he 
checked on several persons injured 
during the night. 

Then a signal 41-4 (41-accident; 
4-ambulance on the way) came over 
the radio, and we departed from 
Grady in great haste, to say the 
least. The Lieutenant used his siren 
as we approached other cars, traffic 
signals or intersections, and we were 
traveling at the speed of about 60 
mph until we neared the expressway. 
He slowed down to about 40 as we 
approached red lights. 

He said, “You’re not afraid to ride 
fast, are you?” and I was too fasci- 
nated watching the speedometer and 
other cars which seemed to be stand- 
ing still. 

My second surprise was the num- 
ber of people who failed to pull over 
to the side or yield to the speeding 
car, in spite of the siren and whirling 
red light on top of the car. In one 
case in particular, we went between 
two moving cars in such a small 


amount of space that I am still 
amazed that we got through. 

The Lieutenant was a thoroughly 
competent driver, however, as I sup- 
pose all officers are — at least those 
who are subjected to fast driving. I 
could hardly feel the force of round- 
ing curves or even going down hills, 
even when we reached speeds up- 
wards of 85 on the expressway. 

Naturally, we arrived at the scene 
of the accident in a matter of min- 
utes. A foreign sedan had gone off 
a high embankment on the North- 
west leg of the expressway. Several 
police cars were there when we ar- 
rived and more came shortly there- 
after. Sightseers were sent away 
quickly while some officers went 
down the bank to the accident. A man 
and a woman had been thrown out 
of the car and landed on a concrete 
storm drain. Both were injured but 
not fatally. 

It seemed impossible to get back 
up the bank with a stretcher, so the 
officers and ambulance attendants 
formed a hand-to-hand chain to get 
the man up. 

By the time the second ambulance 
arrived, officers had found a way to 
go up and down the opposite side of 
the bank and used a stretcher to 
carry the woman up. 

After we left the accident, we rode 
around and stopped for coffee. Lieu- 
tenant Cain explained that most of 
the men get coffee at drive-in restau- 
rants, so they can remain in the car 
and listen to their radios. They do 
have a half-hour off to eat and can 
leave the car during this time. He 
added that he knew where most of 
his men usually ate. 

The Lieutenant doesn’t have a 
“beat,” but goes from one place to 
the other, checking on his men and 
seeing that accidents, etc., are prop- 
erly handled. 

Then we rode again, and he talked 
about his son, who is a fullback at 
Florida State, as we passed other pa- 
trolmen whom he was “checking on.” 
He also went back to Grady to check 
on the condition of those injured in 
the accident. 

At 4 a.m., I felt I had enough ma- 
terial and excitement for one eve- 
ning, and Lieutenant Cain safely de- 
posited me at my car. 

The whole thing was quite an edu- 
cation. There’s nothing like a “night 
on the prowl,” when you have a po- 


lice escort. 
vw w 
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A Woman’s Heirloom—A Man’s Glass 
There is nothing quite like it—anywhere. Each glass is 
brilliant ecrystal—hand blown by artisans. The handle itself 
is a pure work of art (no two are exactly alike). And they are 
always at home—be it formal dining or brunch on the terrace. 
Use them for everything—from tea to beer to juleps to ice 
cream floats. The conversation begins upon serving. 





Yet, for all their beauty, they are extraordinarily practical 
—tough as a clam-digger’s claw. Each holds a full 16 ounces, 
won’t tip even when pushed. Years from now, you'll still be 
hearing “‘...the most beautiful glasses I’ve ever seen.’’ They are. 








Set of eight — $12.95 0 including matching 42 oz. pitcher — $15.95 0 
t Pitcher alone — $7.75 0 
Wedding gift to come? The bride won't see anything like these. 


Add 3% sales tax if you live in Georgia. All shipments are insured. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed or your money is returned. 





Send your check 


rowers DY Barons 


Lenox Square # Post Office Box 18515, Atlanta 26 ,Georgia 
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HERRING & FULLER-—MTr. Drew R. Fuller, 2401 Bank 
of Georgia Bldg. (3) ; sponsors, Bill Wainwright, James 
C. Hughes. 


JAKE HIRSCH TIRE COMPANY — Mr. J. W. Hirsch, 
P. O. Box 8144, Sta. “F” (12); sponsor, Dr. J. K. 
Francher. 


HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY — Mr. H. R. 
Dimon, 1133 Spring Street, N.W. (9); sponsor, Harlin 
Koch. 


HOLLOWAY & MILLER, INC. — Mr. Ernest L. Miller, 
Jr., 1411 Venetion Drive, S.W. (11); sponsor, J. O. 
Williford. 


HOLT RHINEHART, WINSTON, INC. — Mr. Bobby B. 
McGuire, 441 W. Peachtree, Street, N.W. (8); sponsor, 
Edwin Haas, Jr. 


HOUSE OF ENG RESTAURANT — Mr. George Eng, 
986 Peachtree St., N.E. (9); sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


E. A. HUDSON SONS — Mr. S. H. Hudson, Rear 1730 
Hollywood Rd., N.W.(18) ; sponsor, Robert S. Newcomb. 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING SUPPLY CORP. — Mr. Lowell 
D. Fambrough, 1145 Peachtree Street, N.E. (9); spon- 
sors, Henry Dick and C. E. Rich. 


INTERNATIONAL SOUND FILM COMPANY — Mr. 
George Kirkland, 26 E. Andrews Drive, N.E. (5) ; spon- 
sor, Staff. 


H. W. IVEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY — Mr. Har- 
old W. Ivey, 3330 Peachtree Road, N.E. (5); sponsor, 
William Pritchard. 


LAMEX, INC.—Mr. W. R. McKelvy, Norcross, Georgia; 
sponsor, William Pritchard. 


LEFTY’S RESTAURANT -— Mr. L. S. Eidson, 300 
Candler Road, S.E. (17); sponsor, James E. Palmer. 


LEASED VEHICLES, INC. — Mr. J. A. Thompson, 232 
Whitehall Street, N.W. (3); sponsor, Jack Vax. 


LEVIN NEON COMPANY, INC. —Mr. Sol H. Levin, 
841 Memorial Drive., S.E. (16); sponsor, Jack Vax. 


THOMAS M. LOWE & ASSOCIATES, INC. — Mr. T. 
M. Lowe, Jr., 1920 Monroe Drive, N.E. (9); sponsor, 
John Moore. 


FRANK B. LOWNDES & SONS-—Mr. Frank B. 
Lowndes, Jr., 310 14th Street, N.W. (13); sponsor, 
George Richardson. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. — Mr. Fred L. 
Bryant, 595 Wimbledon Road, N.E. (9); sponsor, Wm. 
P. Crenshaw, Jr. 


MIRVIS & FOX, INC. — Mr. Stanley A. Mirvis, 237-243 
Whitehall Street, S.W. (3); sponsor, Jack Vax. 


MOBIL-MEDIA COMPANY — Mr. Alton J. Tribble, Jr., 
1145 Peachtree St., N.E. (9); sponsor, Henry A. Dick. 


MORRIS & ECKELS COMPANY -— Mr. Harry C. Han- 
nah, Jr., 665 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. (6); sponsor, 
Frank Kelly. 


ROBERT M. MOSCOW & ASSOCIATES, INC. — Mr. 
Robert M. Moscow, Suite 1208, Bank of Georgia Bldg. 
(3); sponsor, Robert Rothberg. 


MERRILL W. NEWBANKS — General Contractor, De- 
Kalb-Peachtree Airport; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 





ett ctl 





PRESTON E. NEWMAN - Electrical Engineer — 34 
11th Street, N.E. (9); sponsor, Raymond C. Ostendorf. 


OLIN-MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. —Mr. R. A. 
Wollaston, Insecticides Division, 1645 Central Avenue, 
East Point; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


PEACHTREE ART THEATRE -—Mr. Melin Brown, 
1137 Peachtree Street, N.E. (9); sponsors, Don Kite 
and De Jongh Franklin. 


WARREN F. PENNEY -— Architect, 3127 Maple Drive, 
N.E. (5); sponsor, William Pritchard. 


WALTER J. PENNY, INC.—Mr. Walter J. Penny, 
3096 Roswell Road, N.W. (5); sponsor, C. E. Spaduzzi. 


PHILLIPS AUTO PARTS CO., INC.— Mr. James D. 
Phillips, 535 Gresham Avenue, S.E. (16); sponsor, W. 
C. Wathen. 


POTTER & RAYFIELD, INC.— Mr. Paul M. Potter, 
Jr., 1570 Northside Drive, N.W. (18); sponsor, Milton 
Cronheim. 


PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. -— 
Mr. Ralph A. Murphy, 1182 W. Peachtree Street, N.W. 
(9); sponsor, J. O. Williford. 


PRE-PACKAGING MACHINERY COMPANY-—MTr. R. 
R. Randall, 2163 College Avenue, N.E. (17); sponsor, 
R. K. Thrower. 


RADIATION TECHNOLOGY, INC.—Mr. James T. 
Bracken, 657 Antone Street, N.W. (18); sponsor, Wil- 
liam Pritchard. 


C. T. RICHMAN CORP. — Mr. C. T. Richman, DeKalb 
Peachtree Airport, Chamblee; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


MENDEL ROMM INSURANCE AGENCY, Mr. Mendel 
Romm, 2501 Bank of Georgia Building (3); sponsor, 
Edwin Haas, Jr. 


WILLIAM & HARVEY ROWLAND OF GEORGIA — 
Mr. Harry S. Boling, 449 Marietta Street, N.W. (13); 
sponsor, Richard A. Hort. 


R. L. SANDERS ROOFING COMPANY — Mr. R. L. 
Sanders, 1907 Piedmont Circle, N.E. (9); sponsor, 
Edwin Haas, Jr. 


SCOTT EQUIPMENT COMPANY — Mr. Jack D. Scott, 
582 Armour Circle, N.E. (9); sponsor, E. Sam Jones. 


SECURITY BENEFIT ASSOCIATES — Mr. Seixas G. 
Milner, 2042 Bank of Georgia Bldg. (3); sponsor, 
Bradley Currey, Jr. 


SHARPE & WEAVER -— Mr. Frank J. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 19864 (25); sponsor, James White. 


FRANK A. SMITH LANDSCAPE & NURSERY — Mr. 
Frank Smith, 225 Pharr Rd., N.E. (5); sponsor, Edwin 
Haas, Jr. 


A. H. SMULLIAN & COMPANY — Mr. A. H. Smullian, 
P. O. Box 6112, Sta. “H” (8); sponsor, Frank Kelly. 


SOUTHEASTERN FACTOR & FINANCE CORP. — 
Dr. C. W. Ehlers, 805 Peachtree Bldg., Suite 168 (8); 
sponsor, D. L. Kunker. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. — W. E. 
Banister, P. O. Box 1246 (1); sponsor, Staff. 


continued on page 83 








Mountain resort of unsurpassed beauty, just a short 3% 
hour drive from Atlanta. Off the beaten path with private 
18-hole golf course, stables, lakes, tennis courts, trap shoot- 
ing, children’s beach area, and many other facilities adjacent 
to the Inn. Special activities for children. An ideal family 
vacationland. American plan from $10.50 daily. Also com- 
plete facilities for small and medium-sized groups and 
business meetings. Open until October 30. Plan your Fall 
meeting this year at High Hampton. For folder, rates or 
reservation information, write Manager, High Hampton Inn 
& Country Club, Dept. AT, Cashiers, North Carolina — or 
call our Atlanta office: JAckson 4-3486. 






The first step to faster, more effective business 
reports, less clerical detail and greater office productivity, 
is to examine the advantages of data processing services 

for your company. Our representative will be pleased to 
make an appointment with you at your convenience. 
Telephone TRinity 4-8925 or TRinity 3-2428. 


ELECTRONIC 


ad «a t a? f aX DATA PROCESSING 


ca SERVICES 


1125 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA TRINITY 4-8925 
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Carefully designed 
Incentive 

Profit Sharing 

and Retirement 

Plans pay for 
themselves in attracting 
and retaining top-notch 
personnel, 

plus saving 

real tax dollars. 

Call or write 

for our booklet, 


“Management Dilemma.” 
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REFLECTIONS from page 25 


When the company owns the cab, 
the driver gets, in addition to tips, 
half of the fare price; he also pays 
half of his gas bill. When the driver 
owns the cab, he pays forty dollars 
or so a week to the company; then 
the fares and tips are all his, and so 
are the gas bills. The company pro- 
vides the two-way radio, liability in- 
surance, maintenance, and pays the 
city mileage tax. For a company 
operating, say, seventy cabs, this tax 
runs to about $6000 a year. 

Metropolitan Cab Co. and the 
Tiger Flower-Diamond Co. operate 
driver-owned vehicles altogether. 

Some companies, such as Capitol 
(who have turned happily to women 
drivers in combating labor short- 
ages) own all their taxis. Begun two 
years ago and now operating seventy- 
five cabs, Capitol feels it can better 
maintain its vehicles through this 
method. wl 

“We control the quality of our 
drivers better, too. If the driver owns 
the cab and you fire him, you’ve lost 
both the man and the taxi.” 

Blue and Gray, on the other hand, 
combines the two systems. It has 
thirty-two company owned cabs and 
forty privately owned. A new man 
drives a company car in the begin- 
ning. If he wants to own his own 
cab, and proves a reliable and good 
driver, the company will assist him 
in buying it. He then operates it 
under Blue and Gray’s franchise. 

Every driver is carefully screened 
before he gets his permit from the 
police. Besides having a health cer- 
tificate, he must be cleared through 
police and FBI files. 

“His record has to be almost as 
clean as if he were applying for a 





job as a policeman,” a supervisor 
explained, ‘“‘And if he gets over three 
tickets in one year — regardless of 
the reason—his permit is suspended. 
A three-month suspension is rough 
for anybody, but its murder for a 
cab driver. It means he can’t make 
a living.” 

It is not unusual for a driver to 
work with the police department. 
Cab drivers have been known to 
follow hit-and-run drivers and hold- 
up men, maintaining radio contact 
with the dispatcher, who calls the 
police. 

“These guys are always amazed 
when the police pick them up right 
away,” said one driver. “But we 
don’t work with the police as close 
as we should. Why, I’ll bet taxi 
drivers know more of what is going 
on in Atlanta than many policemen. 
If we were really organized, it’d be 
like having four hundred extra pairs 
of eyes on the lookout.” 

One sore point with every driver is 
the passenger who charges the cab- 
bie with taking them out of the way 
in order to run up the fare. 

“My gosh,” an indignant driver 
exclaimed, “They don’t realize we'd 
have to drive at least seven blocks out 
of the way to make an extra dime. 
It wouldn’t be worth it. And, for 
heaven’s sake, the way this city is 
booming there must be a new street 
built every day. But they expect us 
to know them all!” 

Some passengers also feel their 
taxi driver has some secret wisdom 
which will sooth if not solve their 
problems. 

“They tell us things they’d never 
tell their wives.” 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI from page 81 


SOUTHERN DRUGGISTS — Mr. Thomas M. Tolleson, 
338 A. Peters Street, S.W. (3); sponsor, Frank L. 
Fairfax. 


SOUTHERN TAILORS — Mr. Durward Lesser, 5 Au- 
burn Avenue, N.E. (3); sponsor, F. L. Ivie. 


SPRINGLAKE PHARMACY — Mr. C. A. Hames, 2002 
Howell Mill Rd., N.W. (18) ; sponsor, Franklin Garrett. 


STEEL, INC.—Mr. C. L. Kranig, 416 N. Clarendon, 
Scottdale, Georgia; sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP.— Mr. James C. Conrads, 
P.O. Box 19692, Sta. “N” (25); sponsor, Claude Griz- 
zard, Jr. 


THE STEPHENS GENERAL AGENCY —- Mr. W. G. 


Stephens, Jr., 10 Pryor Street Bldg. (3); sponsor, 
Gerry Holden. 


SUN FINANCE COMPANY — Mr. John T. Jones, 1401 
Peachtree St., N.E. (9) ; sponsor, James L. Repress, Sr. 


TREMONT MOTEL CORP. — Mr. John B. Piefke, 1430 
W. Peachtree St., N.W. (9); sponsor, Frank Allcorn. 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC.—Mr. John S. Beale, 200 
Ottley Drive, N.E. (24); sponsor, Staff. 


UNITED AIR LINES — Mr. Hayes Dever, 650 Bank of 
Georgia Building (3); sponsor, Staff. 


UNITED STATES PLATING & BUMPER SERVICE 
— Mr. Walter R. Gage, Jr., 78 Milton Avenue, S.E. (15); 
sponsor, Bruce Wilson. v v vy 
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Dawg-gonedest 


SALESMAN 


Lay’s ever saw! 


Hot on the heels of a 21% sales increase in 
1960, the H. W. Lay Company began spon- 
sorship of the Deputy Dawg show in 45 TV 
markets in 1961. 

Deputy’s first promotion was a premium 
offer in Lay’s Twins Package of Potato 
Chips. Result: Current sales of the family 
size package are running 50% ahead of the 
previous year. This is but one example of 
the way advertising has helped Lay’s sales 
grow from one million to over thirty million 
dollars since 1941. 

To sell the South or to market your 
product to the nation, learn about the 
services of H. W. Lay’s agency... LNB&L. 


LILLER NEAL BATTLE & LINDSEY, INC. 


1371 PEACHTREE ST., N.E. + TR 3-3381 
ATLANTA + RICHMOND + NEW YORK 


MEMBER: American Association of Advertising Agencies 








Fly with confidence on Eastern 


ATLANTA’S 
FIRST AIRLINE 


First in on-time dependability 


According to official figures filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Eastern leads all other major domestic airlines in on-time 
dependability. 


First in service to Atlanta 


Eastern offers the most service to and from Atlanta with a total 
of 184 daily departures and arrivals, including the most frequent 
DC-8 Jet service to New York as well as daily DC-8 Jet service 
to Chicago, Houston and San Antonio. 








For air transportation at its best, call Atlanta’s Pioneer Airline 
at TR 5-7331 or your Travel Agent. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


DEPENDABILITY...FROM THE GROUND UP 


é 








ATLANTA TRADITIONS. ‘x. Firs 


has a family tradition to uphold —a tradition of service to Atlanta and the South. 
Since 1865 The First National Bank of Atlanta has had a flair for moving in 
where it’s needed, encouraging progress, growing with the city...shaping At- 
lanta’s history! Still growing with Atlanta, it is the city’s oldest and largest 
bank. The First National Bank is first in size, tradition and service! 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member FDIC 





